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CLARIFICATION AMONG EUROPEAN 
RADICALS 


Persons who associate Bolshevism 
exclusively with misguided ignorance, 
instead of with social war shock, may 
be surprised to learn that the General 
Assembly of Minor Trade Unions of 
France, held at Orleans last Septem- 
ber, voted to join the Moscow Inter- 
national largely under the influence of 
the Public School Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. In the report of the proceedings 
occur such statements by teacher dele- 
gates as the following: ‘We are ready 
to codperate with the party which is 
prepared for revolution; for a revolu- 
tion not of words but of acts.’ The 
thirteen thousand members are repre- 
sented by a publication called L’Ecole 
Emancipée, which prints the following 
notice: . 


The present social system is trembling on its 
foundation. After having caused the death of 
fifteen million men in order to preserve itself, it 
is unable to check itself in its career of crime, 
and is forced to continue murdering our fellow 
men. That system will be strangled by the blood 
of the martyrs which it continues to sacrifice to 
gratify its greed for domination. Nothing can 
save that system. The sullen anger which rum- 
bles through the masses of the world presages 
great events. Therefore we shall endeavor in 
L’ Ecole Emancipée and in our Unions to prepare 
the world for a new era, to erect a new structure 


on the ruin of the one which is collapsing in 
blood. 

In the same publication a professor 
of one of the Paris secondary schools 
declares that the time has come for 
France to place itself ‘at the service of 
the Bolsheviki, our guides, our apos- 
tles, and our martyrs.’ 

When we add to this the endorse- 
ment of Bolshevist theories and poli- 
cies by such writers as Romain Rol- 
land, whose ‘Letter to Teachers’ we 
printed some weeks ago, and by Henri 
Barbusse, whose ‘Duty of Socialists’ 
we print in the present issue, it is ob- 
vious that intellectual Bolshevism is a 
type more to be reckoned with than 
the ordinary parlor variety. It is a 
movement encouraged, of course, by 
the material distress of European 
teachers and writers during the present 
era of waning incomes and waxing ex- 
penses; but it is also an emotional re- 
action against the recent revelation of 
the latent barbarism still lurking in 
civilized society. Quite naturally, the 
latter sentiment manifests itself 
strongly in the oldest seats of Occiden- 
tal culture. 

On the other hand, the working 
people of Europe as a body are now 
taking a more pragmatic attitude 
toward Bolshevism. This, while ap- 
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parently multiplying the proletarian 
factions, is really clarifying their 
sentiment. 

At its recent Congress in Halle, the 
German Independent Socialist party 
resolved by a vote of 237 to 156 to 
ally itself with the Moscow Inter- 
national. This caused a split in the 
party, by which two of its leading 
press organs, Berlin Fretheit and Letp- 
ziger Volkszeitung, remain with the 
Conservative or non-Communist wing. 
Jean Longuet, one of the more radical 
leaders of French Socialism, who at- 
tended and addressed the Halle Con- 
gress, deplores in his report to L’Hu- 
manité the resulting division in the 
German party, which he predicts will 
weaken the cause of the proletariat in 
that country. He sympathizes with 
the group which refuses to join Mos- 
cow, which, he says, includes ‘u.i the 
party organizers, its best journalists, 
all the militant trade union leaders, 
forty of the fifty party dailies, and 
sixty of its eighty-two members in the 
Reichstag.’ The outcome is an excel- 
lent illustration of Moscow’s policy of 
‘driving the leaders to the right and 
leading the masses to the left.’ 

As a result of this division, there are 
now five Socialist parties in Germany; 
the old government of ‘ parliamentary’ 
Socialists, the more conservative wing 
of the Independent Socialists, the In de- 
pendent-Communist Socialists, the 
Communist party, and a smaller ‘Spar- 
tican’ group of ultra-Red Communists. 
Similar divisions have manifested 
themselves in the Socialist parties of 
other European countries; and indeed, 
in England likewise. These promise to 
align the manual working classes event- 
ually into two broad groups; one con- 
sisting more largely of the better paid, 
better organized and relatively conserv- 
ative skilled workers, whose interests 
incline them to endorse political meth- 
ods of reform and to codperate with 


progressive and radical elements. in 
the middle class parties; the other a 
consistently revolutionary group, em- 
bracing more largely unskilled and un- 
organized workers, which aims to de- 
stroy the present social and political 
system before proceeding to construct- 
ive measures. 


SPAIN CONDEMNS IRISH 
SEPARATISM 


WA&ILE sentiment in most continent- 
al countries is sympathetic with Ire- 
land, opinion in Spain is, upon the 
whole, hostile. The liberal Heraldo de 
Madrid, commenting upon the hunger 
strikers, says: 


From the days of Carthage to the days of Ire- 
land is but a minute; from the Peru of the Incas 
to the Ireland of to-day is but a second, in com- 
parison with the vast reaches of time during 
which our planet and our race have been evolv- 
ing. But to-day we are astonished to witness the 
manufacture of Irish martyrs with the same 
wonderment with which our predecessors of 
only yesterday contemplated fanatic Punic par- 
ents throwing their children into the maw of 
Moloch, or with which we saw, in days almost 
contemporary with our own fathers, Peruvian 
parents sacrificing their infants to the sun god. 
Even to-day these incidents are matched by 
barbarous and stupid aberrations, such as the 
self-immolation of certain Japanese generals. We 
are impressed by their physical horror as we are 
by any tragic sight. But so far as Iam concerned 
a hundred thousand Separatists may die of self- 
inflicted famine. 

We mourn that myths still keep their hold on 
civilized men as they did in the barbarous ages, 
and continue to enslave the mob. . . . We be- 
lieve that Ireland is necessarily part of Great 
Britain, just as Portugal is necessarily part of 
the Spanish Peninsula. We are not Anglophiles; 
we are merely lovers of all mankind. We repro- 
bate Separatism. When we see that spirit in the 
British Empire we oppose it, because we do not 
wish to see new sources of confusion and trouble 
created to imperil international amity. 


The conservative Madrid La Epoca, 
commenting upon Lord-Mayor Mac- 
Swiney’s death, likewise says: 


Hunger strikes have actually taken place in 
Spain against a Court decision, and this makes 
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the incident of the Lord-Mayor of Cork of practi- 
cal interest for ourselves. A government is, and 
must be, supreme. It must be an incarnation of 
the principles of law, which in turn are based 
upon the principles of morals. As time goes on 
England will do justice to the invincible resolu- 
tion of Lloyd George. His selfish interests might 
have persuaded him to yield, but selfish interests 
signify little in comparison with the interests of 
the public as a whole. Laws must be enforced. 
That is what the case of the Lord-Mayor of Cork 
teaches us. He is a victim of the stern necessity 
of enforcing the law, rather than a victim of 
Treland’s oppression. 


Spanish sentiment is of course in- 
fluenced by the long struggle which 
that government has fought against 
separatist movements in its own 
provinces, especially in Catalonia. 


AUSTRALIA’S WAXING ARMAMENT 


Sreap’s Maaazine (Melbourne), in 
protesting against Australia’s new mil- 
itary budget of forty million dollars, 
says: 

Were we to use the money for bringing settlers 
to Australia, they would prove a much more ade- 


quate protection than guns or ships. There can 
be no question whatever about the white Aus- 
tralian policy being directly responsible for our 
defense expenditures. Germany has been 
smashed, we are not afraid of France, Italy does 
not threaten us, nor is there any likelihood of an 
attack from America. 


The new military plan is described 
as providing for ‘disguised conscrip- 
tion,’ although it would appear to 
Americans merely to require about the 
amount of military training usually 
given members of our National Guard 
of the whole able-bodied male popula- 
tion between eighteen and twenty-one 
years of age. However, a volunteer 
army of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand is to be raised in addition. 


VILNA POGROMS 


It is reported that General Zeligov- 
ski’s soldiers organized a pogrom at 
Vilna when they recently occupied that 
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city. It started at six o’clock on the 
night of October 9 and lasted until 
9 a.m. on the morning of the eleventh. 
The men conducting the pogrom were 
in Polish uniform and the incident re- 
sulted in the death of several persons 
and the destruction of many millions 
of marks worth of property. Similar 
disorders broke out a few days later 
with still more bloody results. Accord- 
ing to reports in the London Morning 
Post, many hundreds of Jews were 
slaughtered. 


SOCIALIST INDICTMENT OF THE 
MOSCOW TERROR 


GreEaT disorder was occasioned at 
the Independent Socialist Congress re- 
cently held in Halle by the reply of 
Martoff, the venerable leader of the 
Russian Moderate Socialists, to Zino- 
vieff, a representative of the Bolshe- 
vist government at the Congress, who 
later was expelled from Germany. In 
the course of his remarks, Martoff 


declared: 


Terrorism has become a system of govern- 
ment in Russia. Zinovieff’s remarks upon this 
subject are the remarks of a bourgeois aroused 
tofury. The question is not whether thesystem- 
atic reign of terror inaugurated by the Soviet 
government was in retaliation for the attacks of 
its enemies, The question is whether any Social- 
ist party can consistently employ terror, and de- 
stroy social classes and party enemies by an in- 
discriminate massacre of the innocent and the 
guilty, such as the one authorized in retaliation 
for the assassination of Ouritsky and the at- 
tempt to assassinate Lenin, which were merely the 
spontaneous acts of individuals, possibly with 
the sympathy and support of a few other per- 
sons. Zinovieff ordered 800 people to be mas- 
sacred at Petrograd, people arrested long before, 
most of whom were officers who knew nothing of 
these crimes, but who had been interned on ac- 
count of their hostility to the revolution. The 
names of these victims were printed in Isvestia 
at the time and Zinovieff cannot deny his act. 
Similar hecatombs were ordered in all the cities 
of Russia by a circular instruction issued by the 
Bolshevist Interior Office. 
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STRIKES FARTHEST SOUTH 


A LARGE employer from Magellan 
territory, interviewed at Santiago by a 
representative of El Mercurio, paints a 
dark picture of labor conditions in that 
remote region. He says that a little 
clique of foreign labor leaders at the 
head of the Workers’ Federation re- 
cently inaugurated a constant succes- 
sion of strikes, many of which were 
started for the most trivial motives 
and were not inspired by the grievances 
of the working people or even by their 
social theories. At the same time, Bol- 
shevism was widely preached both at 
labor meetings and in the labor press. 
The workers assembled arms and sta- 
tioned nightly an armed guard of 
thirty to fifty men around their head- 
quarters at Punta Arenas. Conflicts 
have occurred between the workers 
and the constabulary, in which mem- 
bers of the latter force have been killed 
and their bodies savagely mutilated. 
In an obscure account of the latest in- 
cident of this character, said to have 
been started by a fight between two 


factions among the workers them-. 


selves, the labor headquarters at Punta 
Arenas are reported destroyed by a 
fire, during which several bombs and 
cases of ammunition exploded. Some 
employers, according to this informant, 
have been so discouraged by the pro- 
tracted labor unrest that they have 
shut down their factories and shops 
and left the country. It was noticeable 
that the author of the interview drew 
a distinction between the ‘honest, 
loyal Chilean laborers’ and ‘foreign 
agitators,’ but he did not specify the 
nationality of the latter. 


POLITICAL STRIKE IN ROUMANIA 


As an outcome of the arrest of cer- 
tain Socialist deputies in alleged viola- 
tion of their immunity as members of 
Parliament, a general strike broke out 
in Roumania on October 22, and a 


state of siege has been proclaimed 
throughout the country. This trouble 
originated in the protests of the So- 
cialists against the retention of martial 
law in Transylvania, Bukovina, and 
Bessarabia, where civil liberties have 
not been restored since the armistice. 
The government has suspended in 
these provinces the rights of associa- 
tion and public assembly, and has dis- 
solved the labor organizations. The 
authorities are also charged with im- 
prisoning citizens without trial. Even 
a reputed reactionary Roumanian sen- 
ator, Stefenesco, has published a pam- 
phlet condemning the crimes of the po- 
litical police. In Bessarabia he charges 
them with flogging political prisoners, 
tearing out their hair and finger nails, 
and employing other equally brutal 
methods of torture. 


ANTI-CONSCRIPTION IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


Reports arriving via Vienna, and 
therefore to be accepted with some re- 
serve, refer to the general resistance 
offered by the people of Czecho- 
Slovakia to the new military law. The 
Czecho-Slovak government now main- 
tains a standing army of three hundred 
thousand men raised by conscription. 
It has been organized by a French 
general, Pelée, and seems to have in- 
curred the hostility of both the So- 
cialists and the peasants. Large num- 
bers of young men liable to compulsory 
service are said to have taken refuge in 
the forests and mountains, or to have 
fled into Austria and Saxony. Prob- 
ably the resistance to recruiting is 
strongest in the German-speaking dis- 
tricts, though it may not be limited en- 
tirely to those regions. 


PETROLEUM IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 


Apropos of the petroleum contro- 
versy between the United States and 
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Great Britain, of which there is an 
echo in the article by Louis Le Page 
which we print this week, the Contem- 
porary Review publishes what is in- 
tended to be an energetic refutation of 
the claim that Great Britain is monop- 
olizing the world’s oil resources. The 
author, J. Ellis Barker, quotes a recent 
bulletin of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, which estimates the world’s 
petroleum reserve at a little more than 
forty-three billion barrels, of which 
seven billion are in the United States 
and Alaska, four and a half billion in 
Mexico, and over nine billion in the 
Continent of South America. Ameri- 
can authority is also cited for the esti- 
mate that the oil shale deposits of the 
United States are a possible source of 
oil in amounts far greater than all the 
available natural petroleum of this 
hemisphere. 


SEDITION IN SPAIN 


Tue London Daily Telegraph pub- 
lishes a report from Madrid to the 
effect that: 


An extensive movement, having as its object 
the creation of a rebellion among all the troops 
garrisoned in Saragossa and the province, has 
been discovered by the authorities to-day. The 
propaganda consisted of an extensive distribu- 
tion of pamphlets and literature frankly anti- 
militarist in tone among all the agricultural and 
trades workers, and the troops of the province, 
preaching violence and indiscipline generally. 

This movement has been organized and di- 
rected from Barcelona through the medium of 
the local headquarters of the trade unions, where, 
on a raid being made by the military authorities, 
enormous quantities of seditious printed matter 
were found, and also correspondence on the sub- 
ject of propaganda between the local agents and 
those of Barcelona. Several arrests have been 
made, and possibly all the syndicalist centres 
will be closed down by the authorities to-night 
and the responsible committees arrested. 


Early in November, thirty thousand 
workers in Barcelona alone were un- 
employed as a result of a metal work- 
ers’ strike. The president of the Elec- 
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trical Employers’ Association had been 
assassinated, adding another to the 
hundred or more similar tragedies 
which have occurred in that city and 
vicinity within a year. 


MINOR NOTES 

Inp1a, like Japan, has been the 
scene of an extensive flotation of new 
industrial, commercial, and financial 
undertakings since the war. During 
the last nine months of 1919, six hun- 
dred and thirty-four new companies 
with an aggregated authorized capital 
of more than half a billion dollars were 
incorporated. A patriotic movement 
has started in that country to encour- 
age the use of Indian-made goods. 
Taxes are comparatively light, as India 
has a relatively small public debt. The 
largest industrial establishments are 
textile mills, leather manufactories, and 
iron works. 


In the course of an address delivered 
at Strassburg late in October, the 
French Minister of Finance said that 
77 per cent of the French factories 
damaged or destroyed during the war 
had resumed operation wholly or in 
part. Nearly 90 per cent of the culti- 
vated lands devastated by military 
operations are again in condition for 
cultivation, and 66 per cent are now 
under tillage. The devastated terri- 
tories now produce 20,000,000 hundred- 
weight of grain, or one-sixth of the 
country’s crop. Practically all the rail- 
ways are now restored. 


AttHoucH Italian workers were 
prompt to take possession of their 
places of employment in order to pre- 
vent a lockout, they are reported un- 
willing to assume permanent control 
of them. When Signor Agnelli ten- 
dered his resignation as manager of the 
Fiat works, and proposed to transform 
this immense establishment into a 
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Workingmen’s Codperative under- 
taking, the leaders of the employees 
objected that they were unprepared for 
such a task; that they would not be 
able to obtain credit, and that they 
feared the loss of indispensable trade 
connections. 


AccorDING to statistics published 
by the Bolshevist government, between 
April 18 and July 31 of this year the 
foreign trade of the Soviet republic 
amounted by weight to something over 
a million and a half poods of goods, of 
which nearly 60 per cent were food- 
stuffs, 17 per cent metal goods, and 13 
per cent paper. The foodstuffs con- 
sisted mainly of seed potatoes im- 
ported by the Communist government. 
It is, perhaps, characteristic of Bol- 
shevist statistics that values are not 
given. 


THE proportion of the world’s cot- 
ton crop grown in the United States 
continues to decline, according to a 
writer in the Economiste Frangais, al- 
though we still produce well over two- 
thirds of the cotton raised in the world. 
During the war period the average 
production in America was about 
12,500,000 bales and in other countries 
5,300,000 bales. 


Suear production declined about 
two-thirds in Europe during the war. 
Germany, formerly the largest ex- 
porter, is no longer in a position to sup- 
ply domestic demands. Cuba has sup- 
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planted Germany as the principal 
sugar producing country, and cane 
sugar now holds a decided lead over 
beet sugar in the world’s output. 
Europe’s total production the year 
before the war exceeded 8,000,000 tons. 
It is now about 2,800,000. 


AttHoucH wholesale commodity 
prices have suffered a marked decline 
in Great Britain, the cost of living con- 
tinues to rise. On September 1, it was 
161 per cent higher than on July 1, 
1914, while on October 1, this figure 
had risen to 164 per cent. 


Tue Ekonomiicheskaya Zhizn reports 
that several textile mills in Soviet 
Russia have resumed operation having 
accumulated necessary raw materials 
and fuel. Thread, belting, fire-hose, 
woolen cloth, and knitting yarns are 
among the articles the production of 
which is said to be increasing. 


Accorp1nc to the British papers, an 
English citizen, F. Rhodes Disher, find- 
ing taxes unendurably heavy at home, 
has set out on a yacht, with a party of 
forty companions of the same mind, to 
colonize some tropical island where the 
burdens of government are unknown. 


New ZEAxAnp»D, like the rest of the 
world, complains that the efficiency of 
its mine workers is declining. In 1917 
the average output of coal per miner 
was 715 tons; in 1919 it had fallen to 
648 tons. 

















[L’ Humanité (Paris Official Socialist Daily), October 24] 
THE DUTY OF SOCIALISTS 


BY HENRI BARBUSSE 


[An intelligent understanding of Europe to-day is impossible unless we appreciate the drift 
of its most brilliant intellectual leaders toward extreme radicalism. The following article by 
Henri Barbusse, one of a group of French writers of which Anatole France and Romain Rol- 
land are other distinguished members, is published as a document of this emotional revolt 
against the World War and social conditions which permitted such a war. Barbusse’s four 
great books, L’Enfer, Le Feu, Clarté (from which the international society of intellectuals of 
which he is president derives its name), and La Lueur dans L’ Abime, which is still on the 
reviewer’s tables, promise to form an abiding record of the war’s effect upon the minds of its - 


more highly organized and sensitive witnesses.] 


I am requesting the hospitality of 
your journal to address all our party 
comrades on the issue which is now 
dividing our ranks. I hope that neither 
my young nor my old comrades will 
consider me an intruder merely be- 
cause I have abstained from political 
activity and because the two organiza- 
tions to which I devote my labors, the 
Veterans’ International, and Clarté, re- 
frain entirely from political propaganda. 

This does not mean that the brothers 
associated with me in these two socie- 
ties are not interested in the political 
aspect of our movement. How could 
any man of conviction fail to be so in- 
terested, in the midst of the political 
and social whirlwind which surrounds 
us? Political action is the channel of 
accomplishment in collective effort. 
An endeavor to separate political ques- 
tions froin economic, social, and moral 
questions is, in our opinion, futile and 
puerile. 

While we brothers of Clarté and of 
the Veterans’ International are en- 
gaged in spreading enlightenment re- 
garding present conditions and the 
progress of thought regarding them, 
we are simultaneously striving to crys- 


tallize the wavering opinion of the mul- 
titude in favor of certain policies. This 
labor of intellectual and moral prepara- 
tion and pioneer work, indispensable if 
we are to attain the truth and put it 
into practice, must be performed with 
proper instruments, which are not the 
instruments of direct, political action, 
until the time arrives when under- 
standing and conviction of the truth 
have become so general that the day 
is at hand for realizing it in action. 

Our conception of a social religion, 
which ought to be a cult of social truth, 
enjoins us to study the political policies 
appropriate for to-day and for the 
future. 

It seems to us that the hour has now 
come to proclaim a few elementary 
truths which seem to have escaped the 
vision of many Socialists. We see our 
comrades beclouded in the dust of con- 
flict, losing their unity, and dispersing 
their efforts. They confound great 
questions with small ones, and funda- 
mental truths which all honest minded 
men recognize are lost sight of in the 
melée. Let us withdraw from this chaos 
for a moment and look the simple faets 
in the face. 
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At the present moment, the duty of 
every Socialist is as clear as it is imper- 
ative and urgent. All true Socialists 
should rally without reservation to 
the Extremists, because the Extremists 
are right. 

They are right in their doctrine, in 
the letter of their law. International 
Communism carries with it unqualified 


and unreserved internationalism. This - 


single principle is the keystone of the 
arch. It contains the germ of the 
whole new order. The pernicious sway 
of Capitalism is solely due to the fact 
that humanity is divided up into na- 
tions. Competition between nations 
is the justification and pretext for all 
forms of war and oppression. We must 
be loyal to internationalism absolutely 
without reservation. We must never 
allow the slightest qualification to 
creep in between us and our utter 
loyalty to that idea. We cannot be 
half-way Nationalists. The conception 
of a Fatherland is incompatible with 
the conception of humanity. National 
defense and all other aspects of Na- 
tionalism count for nothing in com- 
parison with the great cause of human 
solidarity. There do not exist in this 
world of separated societies and peo- 
ples alien to each other, broad enough 
distinctions to justify treating one race 
or one individual differently from other 
races and individuals. 

We Socialists are right, as you will all 
agree, in regarding production as the 
sole unifying force underlying the 
social organism, and in realizing that 
we can employ production as a weapon 
to destroy at a single stroke all special 
privileges and to abolish in the end the 
artificial and sinister tyranny of gold. 
We are right in aiming to suppress si- 
multaneously not only the parasitism of 
a class, but also parasitism of parlia- 
ments and governments. In compari- 
son with these fundamental and ines- 
capable structural principles in our 


movement, all other details of Com- 
munist theory are but sul ordinate and 
accessory. They relate merely to 
methods of application — not to our 
fundamental faith; consequently they 
are susceptible of correction and 
modification. 

Having made the formidable and 
peremptory demand, that noone be en- 
titled to wealth which he does not pro- 
duce directly by his individual labor, 
all other questions relating to produc- 
tion are relegated to a minor status. 
We should not, therefore, allow those 
subsidiary problems to cloud our per- 
ception of the great, central issue. We 
should not permit practical complica- 
tions and inconveniences to daunt us 
in our judgment of the great central 
truth. That would be to distort by 
false emphasis a conception which is 
irrefutable. The Communist system is 
logical, certain, and just in its broad 
outlines. It reconciles better than any- 
one has hitherto imagined the rights of 
the individual with the rights of the 
community. It is the sincerest expres- 
sion of Socialism, of anti-Capitalism. 
The Communists are entitled to em- 
ploy arbitrary measures, so long as 
they are absolutely true to the doc- 
trine itself. The men in charge at Mos- 
cow have done right in maintaining by 
force for three years a dictatorship of 
reason. Every revolution involves the 
employment of force. What magic, 
supernatural omniscience is there en- 
titled to decree arbitrarily the period of 
time beyond which insistence upon a 
new order ceases to be just? 

Those men at Moscow are right in 
saying that, if we are to destroy the 
classes, we must have a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. It is criminal folly to 
imagine that any other way exists by 
which we can bring into existence the 
social equality of all. 

These men are right in saying that a 
world revolution is necessary, and that 
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we must keep that eventuality con- 
stantly in view. They have never said 
that this revolution should occur at 
once, before we are ready. To say that 
a thing is inevitable is not to predict 
the precise date of its occurrence. They 
have never committed that absurdity. 

Violence is an ugly thing for those 
who teach peace and fraternity; but 
the persecuted are not the inventors of 
violence. Civil wars have been the 
plague of men for centuries. In resort- 
ing to violence, the martyrs of preced- 
ing generations seized for their defense 
weapons already red with their own 
blood. A man is the victim of danger- 
ous mysticism who fancies that violence 
will ever surrender to reason alone. 

The men at Moscow are right in their 
implacable hostility to reformism. Re- 
formism is the only venom fatal to 
Socialism — it is Socialism’s specific 
poison. We corrupt the minds of those 
who seek to change the present social 
system when we make them believe 
that such a vast and complete trans- 
formation can be brought about by 
diplomatic arrangements enabling the 
old régime to survive, to maintain its 
privileges, to continue intact. An 
honest man has no right to let his mind 
dwell on any plan by which abuses are 
to receive compensations and guaran- 
ties. These half-way schemes are mere 
stage reforms deceiving public opinion, 
while things remain the same as ever 
behind the scenes and new cataclysms 
are on the way. This is what occurred 
during the half-century of ‘ progressive’ 
government which began in 1870 and 
terminated with 1914. In spite of their 
pretentious titles, the League of Na- 
tions, our various nationalization proj- 
ects, and the International Bureau of 
Labor are hopelessly conservative 
institutions. 

Therefore, the men at Moscow are 
right in setting high and strict stand- 
ards for the reconstruction of true So- 


cialist unity. It is one of the most start- 
ling evidences of the wisdom of the 
Bolsheviki that their unswerving and 
meticulous insistence upon orthodoxy 
should be so obviously opposed to their 
immediate material interests. A unity 
which will bridge over the old chasms 
and obliterate the memory of the 
broken promises of the past, a unity 
which will grow until it embraces the 
whole world, must be deep and spot- 
less. A laboriously constructed unity 
of compromise will break at first con- 
tact with the realities of the world. To 
what purpose employ the word ‘unity,’ 
ifitisnot to beenduring? A cause which 
stands for life and energy should not 
encumber itself with moribund fol- 
lowers. Let the latter retire to the 
rear, and join the radical paralytics 
and tri-color reactionaries. We must 
show what we are; we must testify to 
our faith. 

Those men at Moscow are right. 
They have weighed the situation 
scientifically and logically. They are 
extremists because they reason straight. 
If they profess everywhere and always 
to have regard for the larger end, it is 
because they are practical, and because 
their genius is creative. 

There is nothing in the charter of the 
Third International but what a sincere 
Socialist and honest citizen can accept, 
not only with confidence, but with re- 
lief and gratitude. 

If it is difficult to understand, when 
we rise above the dust of the daily 
fight, above the flood of oratory and 
articles which overwhelm us, why the 
French Socialist party should find it so 
difficult to recognize the truth which is 
in them, how much greater should be 
our dismay at perceiving the blindness 
of these same men, before what might 
be called the reality of Socialism! 

Socialism has hardly been born. It 
is passing through that period in its 
existence when it has just acquired 
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sufficient explicitness and individuality 
to reveal to its enemies what it will 
eventually become. In every land, 
there is a poor little true Socialist élite 
which struggles, crushed and perse- 
cuted; and where it is not silenced out- 
right by brute force, it is betrayed by 
the lie of democracy which Capitalism 
has taken into its service. Compared 
with Capitali m, Socialism is in the 
weakness of infancy. One of our Ameri- 
can comrades once quoted to us this 
terrible, positive summation of things 
as they exist to-day, taken from a 
powerful Capitalist organ: ‘We own 
the churches, we own the schools, we 
own the newspapers; consequently, we 
own the voters, the governments, the 
artaies, and the courts.’ This is mathe- 
matically true. To-day, Capitalism 
still represents throughout the world 
absolute sovereignty, real power. The 
Socialist party, which is organizing a 
revolt of the head and the heart against 
monstrous injustice, as yet manifests 
itself here below as a sort of unsub- 
stantial, elusive dream. Still, we know 
that truth will ultimately triumph; 
that the light haze now in the heavens 
will gather into the black cloud of the 
tempest, sweeping all before it; and 
that the future is ours. But our very 
prophetic vision burdens our souls. 
Many a cataclysm separates us from 
the paradise of the future, and the path 
to that paradise leads through a desert 
of misery, suffering, and human blood. 

None the less, there has arisen, even 
in our age, when barbarism still inun- 
dates the world and possesses the 
brains and hearts of the multitude and 
stupefies the conscience of men—even 
in this age, there has arisen a country 
where, by a miraculous hazard, a great 
dream of humanity has put forth its 
blossom. To a people still bowed down 
by tradition, and still worshipping the 
scars of its chains as it used to worship 
the chains themselves, liberty has 
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come before her time. Truth will con- 
quer. Yes! But permit me to insist 
again; let us not deal too lavishly in 
words and in drafts against the future; 
let us not mingle with the homage 
which we owe to the Russian Revolu- 
tionists too flattering and facile hopes. 
Up to the present, this phalanx of 
saviours has proved its existence only 
by its blood. It is fearfully threatened. 
People would now persuade us that 
Millerand and Lloyd George disagree 
with regard to war against Russia; they 
talk to us of peace treaties. But these 
are only cruel deceptions to distract or 
divide our attention. In reality, an in- 
divisible coalition exists, embracing all 
international Imperialism, all the pow- 
ers of the earth, all the kings control- 
ling all the armed forces of the world, 
screening itself with a veil of ancient 
lies; and this coalition is united against 
free Russia. Our struggle cannot end 
until either Socialism or Capitalism is 
exterminated. When a Tsarism, more 
or less disguised, has been set up on all 
the thrones of the world, when the 
human race from one pole to another 
shall have been delivered for many 
generations into the imprisonment of 
the capitalist order, what comfort and 
sanctuary will we then find in this silly 
pretense of a gradual and gentlemanly 
conquest of power, preached by advo- 
cates of ‘opportunist progress’— in 
this false idol which we allow to sup- 
plant little by little our true ideal? 
What value will that idol have then? 
The day will only be postponed when 
Socialism must rise again, and all the 
martyrdom of Russia must be repeated. 

You fail to comprehend the fearful 
simplicity of this crisis when you haggle 
over giving your allegiance to the men 
who incarnate the fraternity of man- 
kind. Is the laboring class really strong 
enough to save the Russian Revolu- 
tion, which has called to us so often and 
so despairingly for our aid? It may be. 
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We admit that is debatable. The crime 
is that the workers have never done 
what they might have done, and that 
great throngs of Socialists and Trade 
Unionists, taking cover in a camou- 
flage of fair phrases, have betrayed a 
cowardly ingratitude which bordered 
upon madness when the priceless exist- 
ence of theSoviet republic was at stake. 

Imitating the repulsive hypocrisy of 
Reactionaries, our workingmen here in 
France weigh and measure the results 
of Bolshevism, results obtained in the 
very heat of battle, in the midst of 
ruins, with famine and pestilence rav- 
aging the people, with enemies glower- 
ing over every horizon, and with 
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treason and sabotage within its own 
ranks. Let us grant frankly and unre- 
servedly that, considering the condi- 
tions under which they have labored, 
what the Communists have accom- 
plished is profoundly important, but 
that their failures are for us but trifles. 

Knowing what we know, it is not 
right for us to waste more time playing 
at investigating Russia, or discussing 
this or that concession of more or less 
supreme triviality, or wasting words 
over persons or matters of ceremony; 
for what is now at stake is the life or 
death of an idea upon which we should 
stake our lives, and for which wé should 
be ready, if necessary, to die. 


[L’ Action Francaise (Jingo Royalist Daily), October 23, 24] 
PETROLEUM IMPERIALISM 


BY M. LOUIS LE PAGE 


[Great interest was aroused in Paris by the announcement in Le Matin of October 15 that 
a Standard Franco-American Oil Company has been organized, forty-nine per cent of whose 
stock was owned by the American Standard Oil Company, and fifty-one per cent by a lead- 
ing Paris bank. The president is the eminent French diplomat, Jules Cambon. The follow- 
ing article appeared originally in the Revue Universelle.] 


Our two great Anglo-Saxon neigh- 
bors monopolize the petroleum indus- 
try of the world. One of them controls 
sixty per cent of all of the petroleum 
produced; the other owns one half of 
the tank steamers upon the sea. The 
two are fighting each other for su- 
premacy and France is their helpless 
victim. This is the harsh truth. 

At times the United States and Eng- 
land have come into direct conflict, 
as in Poland, Roumania, and the 
Caucasus. More commonly, however, 
these two governments have ambus- 


caded themselves behind trusts in their 
struggle to acquire petroleum. The 
two great trusts are the American 
Standard Oil Company and_ the 
British Royal Dutch Shell Company. 
Other petroleum companies of great 
wealth and power exist in the United 
States, such as the Texas Oil Company 
and the Sinclair Oil Company, whose 
capital amounts to at least half a 
billion dollars; but all these inde- 
pendent producers do obeisance to the 
uncontested regal power of Standard 


Oil. 
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How can anyone oppose this mighty 
money power which is reported to 
have at its disposal twice the pre- 
war budget of a great nation like 
France? 

Yet a giant opponent has arisen in 
Europe, defying the Standard Oil, 
and to quote Lloyd {George, ‘daring 
to look the dollar straight in the 
whites of the eyes.” The Royal Dutch 
Shell Company was organized in Hol- 
land, where it started very modestly 
back in 1890. In the hands of English 
capitalists, however, it has become a 
mighty lever to serve the purposes of 
Britain’s political expansion and dom- 
ination. With lightning rapidity it 
has overtaken the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and is now engaged in a life and 
death struggle with that giant, the 
issue of which is still uncertain. The 
Royal Dutch Company has followed 
a policy opposite to that of the Stand- 
ard Oil. It has sought to ‘produce the 
greatest possible quantity at the 
greatest possible number of points.’ 
It is an absorbing spectacle to watch 
these two great commercial, financial, 
and political rivals follow, with ap- 
parently equal success, diametrically 
opposite policies. But the men who 
direct them, though they may pursue 
different roads, are seeking the same 
objective, inspired by the same relent- 
less energy and devouring ambition. 

Within four years the Royal Dutch 
Company acquired the richest fields in 
the Netherland Indies. Its assoviation 
with the Shell Transport Company 
soon gave it control of the whole Far 
East. Thereupon it established forty 
branches in all the producing coun- 
tries of the five continents, built a 
network of petroleum supply stations 
covering every important seaport on 
the globe, and furnished these stations 
by its gigantic fleet; it erected in- 
numerable refineries and pipe lines, 
and placed itself in direct touch with 
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every important petroleum market. 
Finally, with typical British audacity 
it threw down the gauge of combat to 
the Standard Oil in its own territories. 
It established itself in the United 
States, allying itself with the Mexican 
Eagle Company, which already was 
the greatest producer in Mexico. 

But this gigantic enterprise, with 
six billions of invested capital, did not 
surfeit the British appetite for petro- 
leum. The government founded in 
addition a public undertaking, directed 
by its own officials, called the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, assigning it as a 
sphere of activity Persia and Mesopo- 
tamia. Last of all, it organized the 
British Controlled Oil Fields Company, 
to hold the Standard Oil in check. 
This last company is likewise con- 
trolled entirely by the government 
under a voting trust. It is the second 
largest aggregation of capital in the 
industry, with ten billions of funds; and 
its special mission is to acquire oil 
properties in Central America. 

These three vast organizations, su- 
pervised by the British Petroleum 
Minister, Sir Hamar Greenwood, per- 
form priceless services for the London 
Foreign Office, just as the old German 
commercial organizations before the 
war spied out the world for the Foreign 
Office at Berlin and did loyal duty for 
the Prussian General Staff. These 
companies pave the way for the ex- 
pansion of British influence, and in 
return are powerfully supported by 
British diplomacy. We have a good 
illustration of the success of this co- 
operation in the Turkish Treaty. The 
division of territories that treaty pro- 
vides signalizes England’s solicitude to 
procure petroleum and to forestall 
America. Such oil fields as were left to 
France were given us with the implied 
idea that Great Britain would par- 
ticipate in developing them. Lloyd 
George is so jealous of British sov- 
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ereignty in Mesopotamia that he will 
not even permit American prospectors 
in that region, and incidents have 
occurred which have led Americans 
to carry their protests to their State 
Department. 

However, the rivalry between Eng- 
land and America has found a battle- 
field nearer home, in France itself, 
where our own irresolute policy makes 
us a tempting field for exploitation. 
We have no reason to be surprised 
at the recent action of Standard Oil. 
That organization was not over- 
friendly toward us during the war, 
and became frankly hostile toward the 
end of 1919. It came to the point 
where the government Director of the 
Petroleum Products was compelled 
by financial exigencies at home to 
cable to the French mission in New 
York, on November 22, 1919, to pur- 
chase no more petroleum from the 
Standard Oil Company, since the lat- 
ter would sell only for cash. 

Since then the American Trust has 
remained inflexible. It has tried to 
force a crisis in our supply, which 
would compel the French government 
to give up its plan of a state monopoly 
controlling purchases and importa- 
tions. In other words, the Standard 
Oil Company is endeavoring to impose 
its own monopoly upon us. It demands 
absolute freedom of trade, which is 
tantamount to trade controlled and 
dictated by its own pleasure. Most 
French refineries are already Standard 
Oil agents. The trust owns in our 
country three great branches; the 
Bedford Petroleum, the Vacuum Oil, 
and the Atlantic Refining Company. 
It has just founded in addition [’Econ- 
omique, and Compagnie Commerciale 
des Produits Pétroliféres, corporations 
capitalized respectively at twenty 
million and thirty-five million francs. 
They have established offices in the 
Champs-Elysées on a sumptuous scale, 
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indicative of great hopes and vast 
plans for the future. 

More serious still, the manoeuvres 
of Standard Oil to make France its 
commercial fief, and even to dictate an 
economic policy to the government, 
create by a chance unanticipated when 
France and America won their com- 
mon victory, a new German danger 
in our midst. We must not forget that 
the Board of Directors of this trust 
contains at least as many pro-Germans 
as pro-Allies. These pro-Germans, 
while demanding cash payments of us, 
are offering the German government 
practically unlimited credit. The ar- 
rangements between Germany and 
America, which in the old days gave 
Standard Oil a practical monopoly of 
supplying that country with petroleum 
products, have been renewed more 
intimately than ever. 

Are we to infer from this that the 
Royal Dutch Company is less to be 
feared, because it is apparently more 
pliable to our wishes? Yes, if we look 
no deeper than the surface; but, no, if 
we go to the bottom of the situation. 

On November 25, 1919, immediately 
after we stopped purchasing from the 
Standard Oil Company, its great rival 
granted us a preliminary credit of two 
millions pounds sterling, and promptly 
delivered each month the quantity of 
petroleum and gasoline provided in 
our contract. On January 6, 1920, it 
raised the credit to five million pounds. 
But the new contract, although drafted 
according to the suggestions of its 
own foreign agent, and liberal enough 
to provide an adequate supply for 
France, was not ratified by the home 
company on the pretext that it would 
be impossible to readjust its whole 
scheme of world deliveries so as to 
fulfil these new obligations. 

Weare justified in inquiring whether 
the Royal Dutch Company is not 
playing a game, which consists of 
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extending one hand and holding the 
other behind its back; and whether 
its pretended inability to supply us 
does not represent a courteous de- 
feat for France, but one due to quite 
as interested motives on the part 
of that company as was the more 
brutal refusal of Standard Oil. In 
purchasing the Coislin Building here 
in Paris, has the company not in- 
dicated equally ambitious designs 
against France, in spite of the cor- 
diality it displays upon the surface? 

Moreover, the course of English 
diplomacy also invites some distrust. 
I am not referring to the decided dif- 
ferences of opinion which led to the 
conferences at London, San Remo, 
Hythe, and Spa. I am referring only 
to our efforts to reach an understand- 
ing with the British government on 
the petroleum question. The results 
do not encourage us to place the most 
favorable interpretation upon the rea- 
sons given by the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany to justify its refusal to confirm 
its contract. 

By the arrangement between France 
and Great Britain, concluded by Wal- 
ter Long and Bérenger on the 6th and 
7th of March last year, both countries 
agreed to pursue a joint petroleum 
policy everywhere, and particularly in 
the Orient, the Mediterranean Basin, 
Roumania, Asia Minor, the French 
Colonies, the mandates, and the 
British Crown Colonies. It was pro- 
vided that this arrangement might be 
extended to Galicia and to Russia. 
However, this agreement was not 
ratified by Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau the following September. An- 
other effort to reach an understanding, 
applying only to Roumania, was 
limited to a memorandum signed by 
Sir John Cadmann, Bérenger, and 
Bratiano. 

Negotiations were resumed and in 
November, 1919, a new agreement 
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was made between Sir Hamar Green- 
wood and. Bérenger. But it likewise 
was repudiated by Lloyd George at 
the London Conference, in spite of 
Berthelot’s insistence. The result is 
that all questions relating to the re- 
spective petroleum interests of France 
and England have been left hanging 
in the air.. This applies particularly 
to the district of Mosul, in spite of the 
agreement of Cambon and Grey, 
which seemed for a time to furnish a 
basis for a solid understanding. 

When the diplomatic history of the 
negotiations between France and Eng- 
land regarding Mosul are finally pub- 
lished, they will bear eloquent testi- 
mony to British policy toward France. 
According to the arrangement made 
between the two countries in 1916, 
Mosul was within our zone of in- 
fluence. England began by persuading 
us to cede to it the territorial rights 
granted us in this treaty. When we 
asked, as a consideration for this sac- 
rifice, that France should be guar- 
anteed one-half of the Mosul petro- 
leum output, Lloyd George, following 
his usual tactics, professed to be ready 
to settle the matter in a ‘most friendly 
spirit,’ and to grant our wishes so far 
as they were ‘reasonable.’ Then he 
referred Berthelot to Sir Hamar Green- 
wood. The British Petroleum Minis- 
ter in turn protested his ardent desire 
to give just consideration to France’s 
claims. Then he referred us back to 
Lloyd George. Meantime, England 
established itself securely in possession 
of Mosul. Having accomplished this, 
it became merely a question of resist- 
ing a claim for which we could no 
longer plead equal title of possession, 
and reducing that claim to the lowest 
limit possible. 

Precisely the same thing happened 
at Batum, where England took con- 
trol of the petroleum supplies and dis- 
posed of the product at its own dis- 
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with its sales, and adopted variou 
underhand and even official measures 
to limit the quantity received by} 
France. The British first took all the 
petroleum they needed for their own 
purposes, and gave us any surplus 
which might be left over. 

On the other hand, while refusing 
to recognize the agreement made be- 
tween Walter Long and Bérenger re- 
garding the allotment of petroleum 
beyond our boundaries, England in- 
sists on enjoying all the rights that 
agreement would give it in our colo- 
nies. For instance, the Royal Dutch 
Company is behind a nominal French: 
corporation which proposes to explore 
and develop petroleum lands in Mada- 
gascar. Perhaps we should add here 
that American prospectors chance to 
be operating already in our African 
colony. 

What has France done to liberate 
itself from the embraces of these two 
rival trusts? Are we forced either to 
submit to the Draconic demands of the 
Standard Oil Company or to the 
equally insistent pressure of the Eng- 
lish, who are so liberal with pleasant 
words and so grasping when it comes 
to deeds? Were the French govern- 
ment to adopt a resolute, clearly 
defined petroleum policy conforming 
to our national needs and worthy of 
our national standing, we should not 
be in our present humiliating position, 
and we might speedily become inde- 
pendent in the matter of oil supplies. 

First of all, Germany is now pros- 
trate and we have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to take its place among Euro- 
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pean nations. Just before the war 
that country was planning to monopo- 
lize its petroleum business. France 
ought to conclude an agreement with 
the Polish government, guaranteeing 
it the entire Galician surplus for a long 
period. It might obtain in the same 
manner an important share — at least 
one-quarter and perhaps one-third — 
of the Roumanian output. We should 
do the same in the Caucasus and else- 
where. However, our diplomats must 
learn to speak with resolution and 
assurance. We must treat with Eng- 
land and America as equals with 
equals. How is French capital being 
invested at present? It is invested in 
British enterprises, like the Royal 
Dutch Shell Company, and the Mexi- 
can Eagle Company, but it does not 
exercise the slightest influence upon 
the policies of those great corporations. 
There is no great petroleum company 
which is entirely French, controlling a 
great capital and capable with the 
encouragement of our Foreign Office 
of imitating the Standard Oil Trust 
and the Royal Dutch Shell Company. 

Furthermore, we ought to develop 
the petroleum resources within our 
own territories and colonies, particular- 
ly those of Alsace, Auvergne, Algiers, 
Tunis, Morocco, and Madagascar. 
We ought also to build our own tank 
vessels, to provide our own supply 
stations at every important French 
port; to erect our own pipe lines, and 
to found a school for petroleum en- 
gineers. The future of our merchant 
marine and our navy is at stake. We 
must at all costs find enough petroleum 
of our own to supply our needs. 











[Zl Giornale D’ Italia ee Neutral Conservative Daily), October 22] 
AMERICA: THE HOPE OF THE PAPACY 


BY PIO MOLAJONI 


Last year, when Monsignor Cerretti 
made his trip to the United States, a 
rumor started, only to be suppressed 
immediately, that the Vatican’s repre- 
sentative would endeavor to raise a 
loan of a million dollars there. 

It was hardly necessary to deny this 
rumor because it was so obviously 
false. Since the Holy See has ceased 
to be a temporal power, it has not con- 
tracted foreign loans. Its last effort to 
do so occurred in July 1870, when it 
applied to the house of Rothchild for 
two hundred thousand scudi. As soon 
as its political sovereignty ceased, the 
Church received sufficient revenue, 
even for its large and imperative ex- 
penses, from the voluntary offerings of 
the faithful. When a deficit seemed 
likely, it curtailed expenses instead 
of borrowing. The pontifical budget, 
indeed, is an elastic one and does not 
contain those fixed charges which are 
irreducible in the budget of a secular 
state. The necessity for any item in the 
appropriation of the Holy See is al- 
ways relative, and no emergency has 
yet arisen which has made borrowing 
necessary or expedient. 

However, like many other rumors, 
even the least plausible, the one we 
mention had a basis of fact. Monsignor 
Cerretti’s mission was partly to pro- 
cure money, and the sum was, as 
specified in the report, a million dollars. 

As everyone knows, the principal 
function of the nuncios is now to 
procure money. Theoretically, these 
emissaries represent a sovereign gov- 
ernment, and consequently their func- 
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tions are secular and not religious. The 
latter, by law, belong exclusively to 
bishops, archbishops, and _ primates. 
Nuncios are supposed to deal mainly 
with political questions — political 
questions of a humanitarian character, 
of course — and among the principal 


- of these is to insure adequate revenues 


for the church they represent. The 
ability of a nuncio, his success in his 
career, is measured mainly by his ac- 
complishments in this particular line. 
Bear in mind, I do not say exclusively, 
but mainly. His purpose is to impress 
upon the bishops and the officers of 
Catholic societies the fact that the 
Holy See cannot get along with the 
modest revenue from its patrimonial 
estates, and that Peter’s pence must 
make up the deficit. 

When the World War deprived the 
Church almost completely of its former 
revenue from Bavaria, Austria, and 
Belgium, and lessened its receipts from 
France, urgent appeals were sent to 
Spain, Latin America, and the United 
States for aid. Monsignor Cerretti had 
previously visited North America, and 
had already shown proof of exceptional 
ability as a Vatican official, when he 
was chosen for an important and deli- 
cate mission, which included increasing 
the papal revenues. An opportunity 
was presented by the great gathering 
of American Catholics at the time of 
Cardinal Gibbons’ jubilee. Monsignor 
Cerretti was commissioned to carry the 
blessing and congratulations of the 
Pope to His Eminence. All will recall 
that his trip was broken by a consider- 
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able stay in Paris, where he conferred 
with the Entente Premiers regarding 
the German Catholic missions. His 
success in these negotiations added to 
his already growing prestige. During 
his sojourn in America, Monsignor Cer- 
retti, knowing local conditions and 
speaking the language fluently, speedily 
got in touch with the leading people of 
the Catholic world. His relations were 
not confined to high ecclesiastics, but 
included leading Catholic laymen, 
especially the higher officers of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

This institution is an organization 
formed along the same lines as the 
Catholic societies of Italy. It has no 
political objects, but is exclusively de- 
voted to religious and humanitarian 
work. Its membership is about a mil- 
lion. It seemed not too optimistic to 
hope a million organized and devoted 
Catholics would raise a fund amount- 
ing to a dollar a head for the papal 
treasury. The Vatican’s representative 
explained the financial difficulties of 
the Holy See — rendered more acute 
by the war — and made no secret of 
his wish that the prosperous church in 
America might come to its relief. Per- 
haps he mentioned the Pope’s confi- 
dent hope of seeing the United States 
in the not-distant future a predomi- 
nantly Catholic country. At that time, 
the pilgrimage of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus to Rome was suggested. It 
occurred last August. 

The public at large in Italy paid 
little attention to this group of two 
hundred and fifty people; but it re- 
ceived an extraordinary welcome at 
the Vatican, and significant addresses 
were delivered. The Head Knight was 
decorated by the Pope, and the Holy 
Pontiff permitted himself to be photo- 
graphed in the midst of his visitors. 
These incidents revealed the special 
importance to the mission. Catholic 
newspapers mentioned a liberal gift re- 
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ceived from the Knights, but discreetly 
refrained from naming the exact sum. 
It is now known that it amounted to 
about a quarter of a million dollars. 
However, the Knights gave the assur- 
ance that the total sum requested 
would be ready shortly; and those who 
know how generous the Americans are, 
naturally anticipate that the promise- 
will be fulfilled, and probably will be 
exceeded. Officials of the Vatican 
treasury can now sleep undisturbed by 
financial cares. A contribution of a 
million dollars to the treasury at the 
present rate of exchange will mean in 
lire a most munificent gift. Perhaps 
Monsignor Cerretti, as some assert, 
employed as a persuasive argument 
the unhappy possibility, from the 
standpoint of the Church, of having to 
accept-sooner or later the subsidy voted 
by the Italian government — which, 
with the five-year arrears, would repre- 
sent a little over eighteen million lire. 
In any case, the response of the Ameri- 
can Catholics was prompt and liberal. 

However, the hopes which the Vati- 
can now sets upon the great and gener- 
ous North American Republic are not 
limited to this. Thought is being given 
to the not-distant possibility that the 
Catholic population of the Republic 
will increase, until this faith becomes 
the prevalent religion. In this case, at 
utmost, there is still another possibility 
in view. We do not know whether it is 
being pondered more deeply by the 
faithful or by their head. But America 
is regarded as the ideal land, where in 
its days of trial the Church of Rome 
may find protection and hospitality. 

A very significant expression was 
used by the Supreme Knight in his ad- 
dress to the Pope on August 29. The 
fact that it was not commented upon 
more widely in Italy is doubtless ex- 
plained by our ignorance of what had 
previously occurred in America. That 
gentleman said: 
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Holy Father, your present situation is a diffi- 
cult one. Perhaps there has never been a time in 
the history of the world when the loyalty and 
devotion of your sons were more needed than 
now. Black clouds are gathering on the horizon, 
and it is not the will of God that the tempest shall 
wreak its wrath too near your sacred person. 


When we consider that this was an 
official address, destined for the public 
ear, the suggestion it conveys is suffi- 
ciently explicit. Obviously the Ameri- 
can press had truer information of the 
precarious state of affairs in Italy than 
was afforded by the occasional timid 

“observations of our ambassador. ‘It is 

not the will of God that the tempest 
shall wreak its wrath too near your 
sacred person.’ In other words, the 
suggestion was conveyed that, if the 
Pope were forced to seek a refuge else- 
where, America would be happy to 
offer him asylum. 

On several occasions, the Vatican 
has considered the possibility of leav- 
ing Rome. That was the case in 1870, 
in 1879, in 1881, and the last time, if 
we are not in error, in 1887. Malta, 
Switzerland, and Fulda were all dis- 
cussed. Perhaps these were merely 
soundings taken to learn the intentions 
of the Italian government; perhaps 
they were serious precautions. If such 
a migration were contemplated again, 
its destination would not be a subject 
of debate. The Vatican looks to 
America. ; 

We do not know for certain what the 
actual barometer readings are in the 
political and diplomatic seclusion of the 
Holy See. But independently of such 
weather indications, which we are not 
allowed to read, unhappy conditions 
exist in Italy, which honest and un- 
biased men may well interpret as pre- 
dicting our approaching ruin. 

On former occasions, when the de- 
parture of the Pope was discussed,— 
rather than seriously contemplated,— 
the project was used as a diplomatic 
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argument, designed to react through 
our embassies abroad upon the Italian 
foreign office. To-day conditions are 
entirely different. The Vatican is far 
from wishing to embarrass the Italian 
government. To-day the transfer of 
the Holy See is not talked about, but it 
is thought about. 

There is not waiting now at Civita- 
vecchia a French vessel like the Oro- 
noco, which tarried there a whole year 
at the order of Thiers and MacMahon, 
so as to be at the service of the head of 
the Church if he wished to leave a do- 
minion no longer his own. But we can 
say now, with many good reasons to 
support our assertion, that at the first 
invitation, an American vessel would 
cast anchor in that harbor. This is the 
actual state of sentiment to-day both 
across the Tiber and across the 
Atlantic. 


[Vossische Zeitung (Berlin Francophile 
Liberal Daily), October 20] 
BULGARIA’S COMPULSORY 
LABOR LAW 


1. Aut Bulgarian subjects of either 
sex, who are above the age of twenty 
years (if men), and above the age of 
sixteen years (if women), are subject 
to compulsory labor. 

2. Labor service shall be for the pur- 
pose: (a) Of organizing and utilizing the 
human resources of the nation to in- 
crease production and general welfare; 
(b) to raise the standard of civilization 
of all citizens, irrespective of their social 
and financial condition, to increase the 
citizen’s sense of obligation to the com- 
munity, and to cultivate respect for 
physical labor. 

3. Compulsory labor will be utilized 
in all branches of production; for ex- 
ample, upon public buildings, roads, 
railways, in draining marshes, for in- 
stalling telephones, for raising silk- 
worms, in mining, manufacturing, the 
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public health and hospital service, and 
in other directions. These labors will 
be performed under the supervision 
and control of the departments of the 
government under which these fields of 
endeavor come. 

4. Compulsory labor must be per- 
formed in person. It is not legal to 
employ a substitute. The only indi- 
viduals not subject to the law are those 
incapacitated for physical or mental 
labor, married women, and men who 
are serving in the army or the constab- 
ulary. Persons exempted from com- 
pulsory labor on account of invalidity 
shall pay a special tax hereafter to be 
provided. 

5. No Bulgarian shall be permitted 
to renounce his citizenship or to leave 
the country until he shall have served 
the legal period of compulsory labor. 

6. The period of compulsory labor 
service shall be twelve months for men 
and six months for women. 

7. One half of the period of compul- 
sory labor service shall be remitted in 
case of persons who are the sole sup- 
port of their family. This exemption, 
however, shall apply only in case of 
poor families having no property, 
whose yearly income does not exceed 
fifteen hundred leva (three hundred 
dollars at par exchange). The date 
when compulsory labor service shall be 
rendered may be postponed up to the 
age of twenty-four years in case of in- 
valids, and until the conclusion of all 
their high school or university courses 
in case of students. 

8. The date of compulsory labor 
service may be postponed up to three 
years in case of persons serving terms 
of imprisonment or under arrest. 

9. Inevent of serious disasters caused 
by the elements or by public disorders, 
the Cabinet is authorized to summon, 
by special resolution, all male Bul- 
garians between the ages of twenty 
years and thirty-five years, for tem- 
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porary compulsory labor for a period 
not to exceed four weeks. 

10. In case of such extraordinary 
labor service, invalids, persons who are 
the sole support of their families, and 
indispensable public officials shall be 
exempted. 

11. All males who have completed 
their nineteenth year, and all females 
who have completed their fifteenth 
year, shall be registered upon a fixed 
date for public labor service. 

12. Male citizens shall be employed 
in compulsory labor only in the town- 
ship or village district where they re- 
side, or the township or district next 
adjoining, except in an emergency 
which necessitates mobilizing labor at 
a more remote point. Women shall be 
employed only at their place of resi- 
dence. These provisions do not apply 
to persons engaged in training workers. 


[The Act contains seventeen other sections re- 
lating to the distribution, supervision, and gen- 
eral administration of the labor forces; to their 
technical training, and to the penalties to be im- 
posed upon officials or other citizens for violating 
the law.] 


[London Spectator (English Conservative 
Weekly), October 9] 


AMERICA IN EUROPE 
BY E. R. PEACOCK 


[The following appreciative account of Ameri- 
can welfare work in Europe is by an Australian 
contributor.] 


THERE is an impression in many 
minds that America has failed Europe, 
refused to ratify the Peace Treaty, and 
withdrawn from participation in the 
great work of reconstruction — in 
other words, has practically abandoned 
her former Allies in their time of 
greatest need. Yet what is the actual 
fact? America has been doing more for 
the relief and reconstruction of Europe 
than all the other Powers put together. 
This is a bold statement, but from per- 
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sonal experience and observation I be- 
lieve it to be absolutely beyond dis- 
pute, and probably the measure of her 
help is only feebly indicated by that 
comparison. Since the Armistice, I 
have visited most of the countries be- 
tween Asia Minor and Denmark, and 
between the English Channel and the 
Baltic Provinces. Everywhere I have 
found social service agencies from 
America working along unostenta- 
tiously, but very practically and effi- 
ciently, in the interests of the people 
suffering from the effects of the war. 
There is no regard for nationality, race, 
religion, or politics, but simply the rec- 
ognition of human need. The Ameri- 
can is positive, practical, and construc- 
tive, and anything that touches his 
sympathy makes a strong appeal to 
his idealism. The principal agency 
whose work is most far-reaching in the 
relief of suffering is the Child Welfare 
Work, originated by Mr. Hoover in 
Belgium during the war. This has 
dropped out of public sight, but has 
gone on increasing in magnitude and 
far-reaching benefit. It is a big thing 
to supply one good meal to, say, 100,000 
persons, even greater when the num- 
ber has another cypher put on to the 
figures, making it a million. We have 
got so used to talking in big figures 
since the war that they have lost real 
significance. The mind cannot im- 
agine the task of feeding a million peo- 
ple as a single voluntary gift. But here 
is America not simply feeding 1,000,000 
children once, but supplying the food 
gratuitously, rendering the organizing 
service and supervising the feeding of 
between 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 chil- 
dren every day — day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, 
during the Armistice and right up to 
the present time. I have seen a lot of 
the actual work being done. It would 
be a long story to describe the great 
kitchens and distributing centres, the 
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scores of thousands of tons of food, the 
very best obtainable in America, trans- 
ported from inland centres, shipped 
across the Atlantic, and taken right to 
the hungry children of Germany, 
Austria, Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
thonia, and Finland. Most of this has 
been due to American national generos- 
ity or contributions to reconstruction 
and reconciliation. Some of it has been 
the outcome of private and individual 
sacrifice. At Christmas time tens of 
thousands of American children sent 
their self-denial contributions of little 
Christmas packets to hundreds of 
thousands of children in Central 
Europe. If this Child Welfare Work 
alone had been the only contribution 
of America to the restoration of Eu- 
rope, it would have been a mighty one, 
and must have saved thousands upon 
thousands of lives, to say nothing of 
the pangs of hunger assuaged in little 
children. 

Closely associated with this section 
has been developed another depart- 
ment of service known as the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration Warehouses. 
Formerly, persons in America having 
relatives or friends in Europe were in 
the habit of sending them money 
drafts, the number and total amount 
being enormous. The practice was a 


- bad one, since it could not provide ad- 


ditional food in an impoverished coun- 
try, and only increased the cost to 
those who had the money as compared 
with the unfortunate poor who were 
more in need. The Americans saw the 
difficulty, and set to work to deal with 
it. They organized the shipment of 
enormous quantities of food in bulk 
to different ports in Europe, and there 
made up standard parcels of various 
values — 10, 20, 50, and 100 dollars— 
comprising flour, beans, milk, bacon, 
lard, beef, etc.; separate assortments 
for Christians and Jews, Americans 
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now purchase orders for these sched- 
uled parcels and send them to their 
friends in any part of Europe, who in 
turn communicate with the warehouse, 
and receive in exchange for the orders 
the actual food at lowest cost price in 
America, without any charge for ex- 
change, packing, or delivery. When I 
was in Hamburg the service was send- 
ing out 1000 parcels a day and increas- 
ing its staff to cope with the work. It 
reads like a very simple thing, but in 
reality it is a gigantic effort of relief, 
saving the people’s money, avoiding 
disturbance of local prices and sup- 
plies, and bringing additional high 
quality food direct from its source into 
the impoverished homes of Europe. 
The organization that bulks next in 
importance in my observation has been 
the American Red Cross Society. In 
America, the Red Cross Society is a 
peace-time organization, extending its 
service beyond medical and surgical 
needs; so in Europe it has been carry- 
ing on general social service work, dis- 
tributing food, clothing, and rendering 
help in a variety of ways, as well as 
giving skilled medical aid. I have no 
figures to quote, but the magnitude of 
its effort is beyond description. Away 
out in Central and in Eastern Europe, 
large staffs are working continuously 
distributing comforts and train-loads 
of clothing and food, as well as com- 
bating disease and pestilence. We 
have heard very little of the work in 
the Russian refugee camps in Poland, 
or of the typhus plague there; but the 
American Red Cross has been at work 
there all the time. One item alone in 
Poland is but an illustration — it took 
a huge dismantled Russian army bar- 
racks and reconstructed it on modern 
lines, with all the latest arrangements 
and equipment, as an up-to-date hos- 
pital of 1000 beds, associated with the 
newly founded university at Vilna, and 
also as a training school for nurses. 
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This is being staffed and carried on 
entirely by Americans. Away up in 
Dvinsk I saw a full train of clothing 
and food being distributed among the 
distressed population. In Riga and 
surrounding areas still greater and 
more extensive relief work is being 
done, while staff and stores were wait- 
ing for the Bolshevist barrier to fall so 
that they might go right into Russia, 
where disease and want were known to 
exist. Early last year, when typhus 
was raging in Poland, the then Prime 
Minister, M. Paderewski, was greatly 
distressed and did not know where to 
look for help. The most likely to re- 
spond to his appeal were the Ameri- 
cans, so he went to President Wilson 
with the result that the largest sanitary 
expedition in the history of the world, 
comprising 1600 railway cars of equip- 
ment, and between 500 and 600 men, 
was immediately dispatched, Germany 
facilitating its transport right across 
Europe. The cost of this outfit alone 
is about £1,000,000, and has been 
granted to Poland on a five years’ 
credit without interest. It is doubtful 
if it will ever be paid for; and if it is not 
it does not much matter. In the mean- 
time, whole populations are being dis- 
infected and cleaned up and saved from 
destruction. 

Among other organizations carrying 
on extensive reconstruction and social 
work are the American Friends’ Serv- 
ice Committee — food, clothing, med- 
ical supplies, and honorary service — 
and the American Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The latter has a very 
large staff, comprising some hundreds 
of highly skilled social service agents, 
and is developing its organization en- 
tirely at American expense, not as a 
trading concern, but as a regular part 
of the army organizations in Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, teaching men 
how to develop ideal manhood. The 
American Young Women’s Christian 
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Association has a large contingent 
working among women and girls, help- 
ing in the manifold ways that only 
women know how to do. The Gray 
Samaritans is another body of Polish- 
American women supported by Amer- 
ica, helping in the general work of relief 
among women and children. Ameri- 
can university students (not a wealthy 
class, most of whom are working their 
way through) are contributing funds to 
enable impoverished European stu- 
dents to continue their studies. 

All these, except the Sanitary Equip- 
ment, are America’s free, generous con- 
tribution and efficient help in the tre- 
mendous task of reconstructing Europe 
in accordance with the spirit of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s declarations. Of course, 
she has taken her part in the Interna- 
tional Commissions, facilitating trans- 
port and arranging barter contracts to 
mutual advantage between hostile peo- 
ples. She has also carried the greater 
part of the expense of the League of 
Red Cross Societies’ research expedi- 
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tion to Poland in connection with 
typhus fever, and there is good ground 
for believing that the work carried on 
in this field of scientific investigation 
has been successful. 

This does not pretend to be a com- 
plete account of America’s work in 
Europe, being simply that which has 
come before the observation of a single 
traveler. It demonstrates, however, 
that America is not standing out of the 
work, or abandoning the Allies, but, on 
the contrary, is in it up to the neck — 
saving lives, healing the sick, clothing 
the naked, feeding the hungry, espe- 
cially women and children, bringing 
more than a ray of hope, comfort, and 
sunshine into a sorely ravished world, 
and winning the gratitude of millions 
upon millions of unfortunate people 
who have had no share or influence in 
bringing about the disaster which has 
come upon them. It is not too much to 
say that Americans are doing more 
than all other countries combined; and 
yet barely touch the fringe of the need. 


[Sozialistische Monatshefte (Berlin Conservative Socialist Bi-Monthly), October 4] 


FRANCE’S REAL RUSSIAN POLICY 


BY ERNST HAMBURGER 


[This article is complementary to the article entitled, ‘England’s Real Russian Policy’ 
which we printed last week. Like its predecessor, it isolates and emphasizes only one or two 
among many motives determining international policy; but it is an interesting contribution 
to the history of European sentiment, and to the analysis of what might be called sub-con- 


scious diplomatic tendencies. ] 


ComraDE Mark Lewin has de- 
scribed with unsparing accuracy the 
policy of the English government to 
ruin Russia by supporting the Bolshe- 
vist régime, and by utilizing in its own 


interest the disastrous effects of Bol- 
shevism in that country. He has 
described this policy inductively from 
historical facts, and deductively from 
the fundamental principles of English 
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statecraft. The same method must be 
employed to explain the policy of 
France toward Russia. That policy is 
diametrically opposite to England’s. 
France’s attitude toward Russia, like 
that of the other continental states, is 
dictated by economic considerations, 
to which political motives are sub- 
ordinated except where the policy of 
other powers prevents that. This is 
the underlying reason for the radical 
difference between France’s anti-Bol- 
shevist, but pro-Russian policy, and 
England’s anti-Russian, but pro-Bol- 
shevist policy. Lloyd George aims 
really at permanently holding down, 
weakening, and splitting up the Rus- 
sian Empire, and with this object in 
view is promoting the permanent 
separation of the border states from 
Russia. France’s policy looks toward 
the eventual restoration of a power- 
ful Russia, and therefore the relent- 
less suppression of Bolshevism, which 
mainly prevents this. 

The economic motive which deter- 
mines ultimately the policy of France 
is not its eagerness to collect the in- 
terest and principal of the twenty 
billion francs its people loaned to the 
old Russian government, payment of 
which is repudiated by the Bolsheviki. 
I know that the collection of this 
money is supposed by solid citizens 
of all political shadings to be the real 
impelling motive of the French govern- 
ment. It is customary to represent 
the typical Frenchman as a thrifty, 
small investor, trembling for his cou- 
pons. This idea, however, leaves com- 
pletely out of account the economic 
development of France during the war, 
especially since the armistice. It is an 
error comparable with our blunder 
in undervaluing the military power of 
France early in the war, or in assum- 
ing the economic demoralization of 
France after the armistice. France, 
like all other continental countries, 
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has seen its money depreciate, al- 
though not nearly as much as that of 
Germany. The income which the 
artisans, peasants, and little mer- 
chants who bought Russian bonds 
would have received from their Rus- 
sian investments does not mean as 
much to them in comparative pur- 
chasing power to-day as it did before 
the resulting rise in prices. Higher 
wages and salaries, made necessary to 
meet the growing cost of living, have 
shifted the relation between income 
from earnings and income from invest- 
ments, so as to deprive the latter of 
much of their former importance. In 
case of the peasants, the rapid rise in 
the value of land and agricultural 
produce, and in case of independent 
merchants and _ self-employing arti- 
sans, larger profits due to analogous 
causes, have had the same effect of 
lessening the relative importance of 
incomes derived from security invest- 
ments. Middle-class Frenchmen are 
giving up the idea of retiring from bus- 
iness as young as possible. All these 
conditions have conspired to lessen 
the importance of Russian bonds in 
the public opinion of France. We 
need only consider for a moment 
what a revolution has occurred in the 
country’s public finance, to see how 
the mental attitude of the nation 
toward such investments must have 
changed. By last January the public 
debt of France amounted to about 
two hundred billion francs. Taxes 
have now reached nearly twenty bil- 
lion francs a year. Obviously, even 
if French financiers had not already 
discounted the loss of Russian invest- 
ments, the latter would play a subor- 
dinate réle on a stage occupied by these 
vaster sums. France has far too im- 
portant problems in hand to let its 
foreign policy be determined by such a 
relatively minor motive. 

On the other hand, the existence of a 
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vigorous, economic, sound, and neces- 
sarily united Russia, is of supreme im- 
portance for the recovery of French 
prosperity. Quite the opposite is true 
for England, whose main economic 
object is to consolidate commercially 
the British World-Empire, in order to 
make it self-sustaining and indepen- 
dent of all foreign markets, and able 
to support single handed, if necessary, 
the great manufacturing and trade 
structure of Great Britain. The Brit- 
ish Empire does not regard the restora- 
tion of Russia as essential to its own 
prosperity, while the political restora- 
tion of that country might threaten 
Britain’s political supremacy. There- 
fore, the London government instinc- 
tively subordinates the economic mo- 
tives, which might find play in its policy 
toward Russia, to political motives. 
But France can render itself eco- 
nomically independent of the Anglo- 
Saxon powers only by promoting a 
self-contained Europe, of which a 
united and economically sound Rus- 
sia is an essential part. A writer in a 
prominent French journal recently 
cautioned his countrymen: 


Let us take care not to become the conquered; 
not to become the colonies of our Allies of yester- 
day. Herein lies the danger of our victory. It 
depends upon us and upon us alone to avoid fall- 
ing into the power of our own associates, who are 
shrewd, even though they may be loyal friends. 
The result depends on us alone. 


France’s Russian policy has been 
constantly governed by a recognition 
of the reciprocal economic interests 
of the two countries. The war has 
radically changed many features of 
economic life in France. The country 
was able practically to feed its popula- 
tion before the war; for its cities were 
not overgrown and its peasantry was 
numerous and thrifty. Since the war, 
the crop area has declined on account 
of the devastation of its territories, 
and the productivity of the rest of its 
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soil has at least temporarily fallen 
off So France must now import pro- 
visions in large quantities, and faces 
an unfavorable balance of trade for 
that reason. Simultaneously, by re- 
covering Alsace-Lorraine and acquir- 
ing a title to the Saar coal output, 
France has become a much stronger 
manufacturing nation than before. It 
not only has the best iron mines in 
Europe, but also a highly developed 
industrial district in their immediate 
vicinity. This creates a new motive 
for coéperation between France and 
Russia, an economic motive, which 
may largely replace the military motive 
which existed before the war. Each 
country may increase the productivity 
of the other. France wants cheap food 
and raw materials from the Giant 
Empire of the East. It does not wish 
to buy these from Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries with whom the rate of exchange 
promises to be unfavorable for an 
indefinite time to come. Moreover, 
it needs a market for its manufactures, 
particularly its iron and steel products. 
France has always been at a disad- 
vantage in competition with England 
in most markets of the world, because 
the latter country has abundant coal 
and a great merchant marine. In a 
word, France is impelled to seek an 
economic alliance with Russia for the 
same reason which induces Germany 
to seek such an alliance. The two 
countries are united in their common 
desire for the speedy recovery of 
Russia. 

France’s policy toward Russia has 
of late exhibited a clear recognition 
of the fact I have just described. The 
country shows increasing compre- 
hension of the mission which its vic- 
tory has imposed upon it, which is to 
be the most important industrial 
buttress of Continental Europe. 

Millerand, when speaking in the 
French Chamber on the 20th of last 
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July, attributed France’s implacable 
hostility to Bolshevism to Bolshe- 
vism’s having partitioned and ruined 
Russia. In his addresses on the Rhine, 
he likewise clearly defined his points of 
difference with England, whose in- 
direct support of Bolshevism is fully 
understood in France. More recently, 
the policy of the Republic toward Rus- 
sia was summarized in one sentence 
of the statement issued by Giolitti and 
Millerand at Aix, where the wish was 
expressed that a condition might de- 
velop in Russia which would permit 
this great country to enter again the 
peaceful concert of nations and do its 
share in the labor of economic recon- 
struction essential for itself and for 
the whole world. France’s hostility to 
Bolshevism rests, as this sentence clear- 
ly states, upon a perception that Bol- 
shevism has ruined Russian industry, 
and by stopping production in that 
country has shaken the very founda- 
tions of Europe’s economic system. 

The recognition which France gave 
General Wrangel, at the very moment 
when the Bolsheviki seemed about to 
crush Poland, and when it was evi- 
dent that Lloyd George was helping 
the latter, reveals the same unshakable 
line of policy. The purpose was not to 
support a counter-revolution, as we 
are constantly told. A political’ re- 
former like Millerand would certainly 
not support Wrangel as a reactionary. 
Wrangel’s political ideas are a mat- 
ter of indifference to him. He is sup- 
porting that officer merely in order 
to disavow England’s policy, and to 
show that France was not deluded 
by the alleged military strength of 
Bolshevism. 

Another error to be punctured is 
the widely advertised contention that 
France fights Bolshevism for domes- 
tic reasons, because it is a Capitalist 
state and must destroy Socialism wher- 
ever the latter raises its head. If this is 
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the object of France it need not bother 
about the Bolsheviki; for they are 
the very ones who have destroyed 
Socialism in Russia. The common 
assumption in Western Europe, that 
Bolshevism and Communism are in- 
terchangeable terms, and that a Sov- 
iet system survives in Russia, merely 
proves how difficult it is to kill a 
lie. 

Imperial Germany tried to use 
Bolshevism at Brest-Litovsk to des- 
troy Russia. It is needless to point out 
to-day that this policy served Eng- 
land’s purpose and not that of Ger- 
many. Bolshevism is favored by some 
short-sighted people in Germany to- 
day, who hope to employ it for our 
national advantage. The existence of 
that sentiment in our country creates 
the sole truly political motive which 
France now has to fight the Bolshe- 
viki. We could quote‘an abundance of 
material from French newspapers of 
every party color, showing how con- 
sistently French policy is pursuing a 
definite object in Russia; how it is 
endeavoring to reconcile the differen- 
ces among the new border states, to 
remove the enmities which threaten 
to poison their relations with each 
other and with future Russia, and to 
create a new political unit of the for- 
mer members of the Russian Empire. 
France had an opportunity to pursue 
this design during the peace negotia- 
tions between Russia and Poland. Its 
press, particularly the authoritative 
Temps, reveals the deeper understand- 
ing which French statesmen possess of 
internal conditions in Russia, as com- 
pared with the understanding ex- 
hibited in Germany. These papers were 
practically a unit in admonishing 
the Poles to be moderate in their de- 
mands. Their attitude was not due to 
fear of Russia’s developing unexpect- 
ed strength, or solely to a humanitar- 
ian wish to see peace established at 
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the earliest possible moment, but like- 
wise by comprehension of the condi- 
tions necessary for the existence of a 
future Russian commonwealth. In its 
issue of August 23, Temps argued 
that the,Ukraine could not be per- 
manently detached from Russia. The 
two territories are dependent on each 
other. They are not divided by a 
natural frontier. Poland would merely 
make two enemies for itself by in- 
sisting on their separation. The Jour- 
nal des Débats of September 8 insists 
that the Poles must keep their hands 
off in the negotiations between the 
Ukraine and Russia. The French 
press has insisted that Poland be kept 
within its true ethnic boundaries. It 
adhered consistently to this attitude, 
even when the Poles were most in- 
toxicated with the prospect of victory, 
and most exorbitant in their territorial 
ambitions. On August 27, Temps op- 
posed the occupation of Vilna by the 
Poles after the Bolsheviki withdrew, 
because this would play into the hands 
of Moscow by causing a conflict be- 
tween Poland and Lithuania. - 

We should constantly emphasize 
that, with the exception of a few out- 
right advocates of Bolshevism in 
France, men of all parties are a unit 
in their desire to see the various nation- 
alities of the old Russian Empire 
reconciled with each other. An all too 
successful effort has been made in 
Germany to spread the belief that 
French workers are utterly opposed to 
their government in this policy, and 
that we are betraying our fellow pro- 
letarians in France by supporting that 
government’s policy toward Russia. 
The very opposite is true. Our French 
comrades may oppose their Cabinet’s 
Russian measures as a domestic party 
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issue, in which case they will not be 
helped by German sympathy. But 
the French government has the solid 
support of the working classes in its 
efforts to prevent a revival or prolon- 
gation of war in the East. Both want 
immediate peace, in order that the 
Russian people may have a respite, 
and that Bolshevism may no longer be 
artificially reénforced by the nation’s 
patriotism. The only real support 
which a pro-Bolshevist policy will re- 
ceive in France will come from those 
Radicals who still hope for a world 
revolution. That party is losing ground 
as the growing strength of the French 
Trade Unionists shows. The hold of the 
Bolshevist hypnosis upon France is 
rapidly weakening, since the true con- 
ditions in Russia are becoming known 
through commissions sent there by 
the working people. Even such Bol- 
shevist enthusiasts as Cachin and 
Frossard could not conceal the facts 
in their accounts of what they saw in 
Russia. 

We already know, of course, that the 
workingmen of France are resolutely 
opposed to a military adventure in 
Eastern Europe. They would welcome 
the self-liberation of Russia from the 
bonds of Bolshevism; the cessation of 
foreign efforts to coerce the Russian 
people; any action which may pro- 
mote an all-Russian federation of free 
nations, a reuniting of the tribes and 
races of the former Empire. But these 
are objects which the French govern- 
ment also seeks. The reconstruction 
of Russia must be the work of the 
Russian people. Any assistance ren- 
dered by Russia’s neighbors must not 
be inspired by greed for capitalist prof- 
its, but by a fraternal recognition of 
Europe’s economic solidarity. 




















THEY WERE FOUR 


[Moscow Gudki (Literary Weekly Magazine, 
devoted to Questions of Proletarian Cul- 
~ ture), May 1, 1919] 


THEY WERE FOUR: A STORY 
BY GREGORY SANNIKOFF 


Tuey were four, and they were 
marching toward the public square. In 
front of them, in a plain wagon, were 
soldiers with rifles. The wheels of the 
wagon, old and unoiled, squeaked and 
rattled on the cobble-stones. They 
walked slowly behind -the wagon, pale 
and pitiful. To each one’s forehead 
was tied a piece of paper on which it 
was written that they were thieves and 
were sentenced to be shot for stealing 
forty pairs of boots. Around them were 
armed soldiers, marching along out of 
step, while behind the whole group was 
a constantly increasing crowd, that 
shrieked and howled, indifferent to 
everything, hungry for spectacles." 

It was noon. The sun was ruthlessly 
hot. The air was stuffy, hard to 
breathe. Only at times a light breeze 
brought along a current of fresh, clear 
air, full of the fragrance of spring. And 
they drank deeply, greedily of each 
waft of it, as if they were inhaling life’s 
current itself; for they felt that they 
were breathing of it during their last 
ebbing minutes, that soon something 
would rob them of this ability to 
breathe, and something terrible and 
fearful would befall them. 

With a slow step they were trudging 
along the main street of a dirty pro- 
vincial town. Without looking to the 
right or to the left, for on both sides 
they felt glances full of contempt di- 
rected against them; without looking 
ahead, for the fatal square was there, 
they walked along, their heads bowed 
low, thinking of something, recalling 
something, each of them, his own. 

One of them sees before him in his 
imagination the little poverty-stricken 
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village on the shores of a lake, over 
which on summer evenings silver- 
winged gulls flit and shriek; the old, 
thatch-roofed hut which he had called 
his home; his bent, gray-haired, wrin- 
kled old father, for some reason always 
finding fault with his little old wife; his 
own wife, young, but grown prema- 
turely thin and sickly as if aged by her 
constant worries about him, who had 
gone to the city to earn some money; 
and his children, unwashed, clothed in 
rags, going from house to house and 
begging for charity. And he, who was 
the hope of the whole family, is now 
marching toward that public square. 
There it is — in his vision — that fatal 
plot of ground, swarming with the 
noisy crowd. The rifles are pointed 
against him, their cold barrels stare at 
him from their little openings. Some- 
thing has flashed and boomed, and he 
feels a burning sensation at his breast. 
His strength is gone. He feels himself 
falling into a bottomless abyss. He 
wants to shout something, to say 
something, but instead, a long-drawn 
groan escapes from his chest, his last 
farewell for all whom he loved. . . . 

Slow and silent, with a measured 
step, they marched on. Up in heaven, 
the sun shone, care-free and glad. 
Clouds of dust rose from the road, 
beaten by the tread of many feet. 

Did they deserve the cruel fate which 
is being meted out to them for stealing 
forty pairs of boots in order to sell 
them and satisfy pangs of hunger and 
poverty? The care-free sun gave them 
no reply; as if laughing at something, 
it gazed down on the earth, and its 
shimmering light seemed to twinkle 
with joy. 

The fatal square was creeping 
toward them. At times it seemed not 
that they were walking toward it, but 
that it was coming closer and closer to 
them, ready to enfold them in its em- 
brace. The crowd was hooting and 
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howling wildly, and dogs barked from 
the yards as the strange procession 
moved on. 

At last the wagon came to halt. The 
soldiers got out. The culprits were 
placed against the wall, and the rifles 
were leveled at them. The silence of 
death suddenly fell on the place. Only 
the sun, as though knowing nothing 
and seeing nothing, burned the earth 
with its hot rays, and birds chirped in 
the trees. 

They were four. Kneeling in a row, 
there they were, pale, frightened, their 
unbandaged eyes peering wildly at the 
ends of the rifles that were about to 
send them death. Mechanically, has- 
tily, they were making the sign of the 
cross, their trembling fingers flying 
from forehead to chest, and then to the 
shoulders. 

Then came the volley. Far away the 


echo answered and died again. The 


‘crowd: began to move, as grass in the 


field sways in a sudden wind. Was it 
the volley that broke its erstwhile still- 
ness, or the inhuman, heart-piercing 
cry of one of the victims who was only 
wounded by the first shots? 

Crumpled and blood-stained, they 
were placed in the wagon and covered 
with rags. The wheels squeaked and 
began again their rattling progress 
over the cobble-stones. As if crushed 
to the earth, the crowd now stood mo- 
tionless, gazing-in silence after the dis- 
appearing wagon. 

Did that crowd suddenly realize that 
the dead men were the brothers of each 
man who now remained standing on 
that square, brothers who had, per- 
haps, lost their way in life, which con- 
stantly seethes and moves like the 
mighty ocean? 


[Heraldo de Madrid (Liberal Daily), October 12] 
AN EVERYDAY MIRACLE 


BY MANUEL BUENO 


At Limpias, an enchanting little 
village of Santander, there is an image 
of Christ which perspires and moves its 
eyes! Hardly had these natural func- 
tions of the image become known 
through the talk of the faithful, before 
the effect of the miracle began to make 
itself felt in unanticipated ways. 

It has not yet caused a great religious 
awakening or cured any afflicted per- 
son; but it has opened a half dozen inns 
and restaurants, and caused a railway 
to be proposed for connecting Limpias 
with the rest of Spain. 

A little later, in the footsteps of that 


promoter of civilization, will come 
other needful institutions to add to the 
prosperity of the village; a movie 
theater, a bull ring, a casino, and a 
football field. But even these will be 
only precursors of further improve- 
ments. 

Later, when this image of the Saviour 
has got beyond merely winking and 
perspiring, and begins to perform more 
remarkable miracles, Limpias will de- 
rive still greater benefit from its pres- 
ence. By that time the village will have 
become a town, and in order to keep 
up with its new station, it will have to 
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build a high school, a theater, a bank; 
to organize a Chamber of Commerce 
and a Central Grange. It will have to 
secure a barracks with a garrison of a 
regiment of infantry, and its appropri- 
ate contingent of artillery, engineers, 
staff officers, and military surgeons. 

By this date we may assume that 
the image will have performed several 
miraculous cures, to commemorate 
which the grateful recipients will have 
founded various charitable institutions 
on the site. Limpias will then have in- 
creased still further in population, and 
will have entered into a new and in- 
teresting period of its existence, which 
may make it a rival of Lourdes. It is 
to be regretted, however, that there is 
not some stream or fountain in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this image; for 
water has been throughout all history 
the most effective vehicle for miracles. 

The people of Limpias will regret 
this omission, and it is rather late to re- 
pair it. The divine fluid would be 
more profitable if it were associated 
with some mineral substance. In that 
case, visitors instead of departing as 
soon as they had seen the statue of 
Jesus move its eyes and perspire, would 
remain to take treatment at the baths. 
This would force them to stay in the 
town for a considerable period, and 
would add bountifully to the revenues 
of local hotel-keepers and merchants. 
How does it happen that this impor- 
tant fact has been overlooked? 

The history of this image is short and 
simple. A gentleman inherited it from 
his ancestors, and kept it carelessly in 
a corner of his home, little thinking 
that it possessed supernatural facul- 
ties. However, one day he chanced to 
look at the image and saw to his aston- 
ishment that it was perspiring and 
moving its eyes. This occurred in 
Cadiz, where the owner of the image 
was then living. Unable to believe his 
senses, he called in other witnesses. 
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The people of Andalusia are tem- 
peramentally jokers and unbelievers.- 
At the same time, without having the 
instinctive cunning of the Gallegos, or 
the underhand trickery of the Cas- 
tilians, they are the superiors of both 
in sharpness and shrewdness. To see 
the image and confirm the fact that it 
did really perspire and move its eyes 
was for them the work of a moment. 
Did they really believe it? Were they 
simply joking at the alleged miracle? 
We do not know. Although the tree of 
superstition does not shoot forth with 
the same vigor everywhere, in most 
localities it easily attains a healthy 
growth. The love of miracles, after all, 
is not bounded by geographies. 

In Andalusia, as well as in Galicia 
and other parts of Spain, there are 
people who believe that the dead walk, 
that the witches gather for conven- 
ticles, and that a sacred image is a sort 
of fetish, able to cure the sick, shape 
our destiny, and avert misfortunes. 

The superstition of the Spanish 
people is unfathomable. But why 
should we be surprised that this belief 
in miracles should take possession of 
the country people, when the govern- 
ment itself maintains the fiction that 
one particular Madonna watches over 
the infantry, another over the artillery, 
and a third over the navy? What right 
have we to be indignant at the mental 
simplicity of a poor villager, when seri- 
ous historians of Spain record the ap- 
parition of Saint James the Apostle in 
the battle of. Clavijo? Considering 
these things, we have no reason to criti- 
cize the Gallego peasant for believing 
in the awesome gatherings of ghosts, 
which he has seen when night overtook 
him in the mountains; or the villagers 
of other provinces for accepting as 
articles of faith apparitions of the dead, 
miraculous legends, and beliefs and 
superstitions which gratify the univer- 
sal thirst for the marvelous. 
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No matter how powerful a current 
of culture may sweep over Spain, it will 
take centuries for the villager to out- 
grow his primitive mentality. People 
living on the coast are less supersti- 
tious, because the sea opens the minds 
of men and awakens their curiosity; 
but the countryman of the interior has 
no incentive to intelligent thought. 
His work is hard and returns little. He 
is distant from a school; or if there is 
one in the neighborhood, he has no in- 
ducement to attend it. He enjoys no 
opportunity to improve his mind at 
home, for all his thoughts are absorbed 
in getting enough to eat. Father, 
mother, and children have labored ever 
since they were old enough to do so. 
This explains why our country schools 
are in so many instances deserted. This 
explains why the village priest is prac- 
tically the feudal lord of the neigh- 
borhood. 

How long will the public authorities 
consent to be tacit witnesses of such 
farces? How can they consistently pro- 
hibit the circulation of counterfeit 
money, while tolerating such frauds as 
this winking image? Would they per- 
mit the public schools to teach that the 
sun revolves around the earth; that 
Switzerland is larger than Russia; or 
that the fly is a mammal? A teacher 
discovered teaching such things would 
speedily be shut up in an insaneasylum. 
Well, then, why do the authorities per- 
mit other absurdities just as patent and 
false to be propagated? Is it right that 
people should be made to believe that 
a wood-carver can make a statue 
capable of exercising vital functions? 
What guaranty have we that this non- 
sense will not propagate itself in a 
whole prodigy of other errors and super- 
stitions? Are not the common people 
of Spain already backward enough in 
enlightenment.and education? 

Physician friends of mine who have 
recently visited Limpias assure me that 


the sanctuary of this image is already 
crowded with hysterical people of both 
sexes, who surrender themselves with 
complete abandon to the nervous exal- 
tation induced by their faith in the sup- 
posed miracle. Not a single person in 
normal health has yet seen either of the 
alleged manifestations of divinity at- 
tributed to the statue. 

We are dealing with a form of hallu- 
cination familiar to all students of ner- 
vous diseases. Certain clergymen are 
encouraging this absurdity for their 
own profit. They believe it necessary 
to keep the lower classes in ignorance 
in order to insure their own status as 
mediators between suffering humanity 
and divine grace. Do our readers real- 
ize the value of the gifts which wealthy 
women have recently made to the Vir- 
gin of Covadonga. They amount to 
quite three million pesetas. The wom- 
en who have thus parted with their 
money to glorify an illusion begotten 
of their benightedness, are the wives of 
the lucky speculators and industrialists 
who made fortunes during the war, 
often by underpaying their employees 
and selling their goods at profiteering 
prices. If we were to make a computa- 
tion of all the property that has re- 
cently changed hands in Spain on ac- 
count of superstition the sum total 
would appal us. Do not think that I 
am referring particularly to our great 
cathedrals. Do not think that I con- 
fuse this fanaticism with real piety. 
People who are misers and sharpers in 
dealing with their fellow men are often 
the most prodigal givers to the un- 
counted fetishes which our Spanish 
church has set up to intercede between 
humanity and heaven. Must we wait 
until Spain becomes Protestant or Mo- 
hammedan to shake off these parasitic 
growths, which encumber our national 
religion, which seize us in our cradles, 
cling to us through life, and do not 
leave us even in our graves? 














THE ROOFERS 


[Krasnaya Gazeta (Petrograd Official 
Bolshevist Daily), July 9] 


THE ROOFERS: A SKETCH OF 
SOVIET REALITY 


BY M. MICHELS 


THE station of Belgorod. 

A long, endless train, which reminds 
one of a hydra, devouring men and 
bags. 

A terrifying picture of what appears 
to be a two-storied structure. 

The first story is the inside of the 
cars, which are occupied by those 
fortunate ones who had succeeded in 
squeezing themselves into the mess. 
A regular pandemonium reigns there. 
The air is full of obscene language, of 
shouts, of flat jokes. And above all 
this one can hear the cries and the 
groans of those who are pushed or 
crushed. 

The roofs of the cars, the second 
story, covered by the roofers, presents 
an even more terrifying picture. 

Half starved, exhausted by the 
long journey, their clothes in rags and 
tatters, these peasants, fleeing from 
Great Russia, cling like flies to the 
roofs, the platforms, and even to the 
parts under the cars. 

Of course, the professional ‘bag- 
men’ are here, too. 

Every one of them has a bag of 
flour or grits or some other food, and 
gazes around constantly like a bird of 
prey defending its catch. 

This whole motley crowd is per- 
fectly happy because it is moving at 
last. Everyone is glad that he has 
succeeded in getting a place, even if it 
is only on the roof and he runs the con- 
stant risk of being thrown off. When- 
ever a newcomer appears, those al- 
ready in place try to throw him off the 
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roof. The fight begins at once. Bag- 
gage and the bare fists are the imple- 
ments of war. 

But this is not all, by any means. 
As many as have gotten on the train 
remain behind, unable to get a place. 

Here is a tall, emaciated old man, 
with feverishly bright eyes. 

His family is with him: his wife, his 
son, apparently a soldier, the son’s 
wife and children. 

I ask him where he is going. 

“To Ukrainia, to get nearer to the 
bread. We are from Kaluga. Can’t 
stand it any more. Have been starving 
all the time. So now we are going 
where bread is free.’ 

Somebody in the crowd joins the. 
conversation in a sneering tone: 

‘Oh yes, you’ll get bread there, just 
wait. The khokhol won’t give you 
any bread. Nobody gives anything for 
nothing there. You have to give him 
Nicholas money, or Kerensky. And 
even then it’s a question whether he’ll 
give you anything.’ 

And involuntarily there comes to 
my mind the picture of the fat Ukrain- 
ian kulak who pays not the slightest 
attention to the appeals of the Work- 
man-Peasant authorities for grain. 

The station is full of dirty, ragged, 
starving people, like the old man from 
Kaluga. 

... The dusk gathers rapidly. 
The warm, southern night with its 
dark sky and bright stars steals upon 
us. 

The train rushes on. 
Disquietude and fear reign on the 
roofs. All try to talk together. All who 
can cling desperately to every plank 
and edge and handle. 

The train rushes on; the wheels 
drone their monotonous measure; the 
brakes squeak and squeal. 
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MARIE CLAIRE AGAIN 


A uiTTLE while before the war, a 
realistic novel of country life in France 
called Marie Claire, was presented to 
the public by the late Octave Mirbeau, 
and enjoyed a startling success. Eighty 
thousand copies were circulated, and 
it was very widely read in England. 
The author, Mlle. Marguerite Audoux, 
was identified with the heroine; but 
who was Mlle. Audoux? Nobody 
knew, and Mirbeau, who loved mysti- 
fication, would only say that she had 
been a farm servant, and was now in 
Paris, learning to be a seamstress. 
Did she exist, or was Marie Claire, as 
some people audaciously averred, a 
posthumous novel by Charles Louis 
Philippe, whose relations with Mlle. 
Audoux were not denied? How could 
a farm servant write such delicious 
French? Who had helped her? Mean- 
while, everybody read Marie Claire. 

Now, after the tempest, that small, 
clear voice sounds once again, and sure 
enough, it is her adventures as a jour- 
ney-woman at a dressmaker’s atelier 
that she describes.* There is the same 
tranquility of style, the same pathetic 
patience, the same concentrated ver- 
acity, and yet the book has given me a 
curious sense of being over the hills 
and far away. Is it the fault of Mlle. 
Audoux, or of the times which are 
out of joint? Marie Claire joins a cir- 
cle of workwomen at a humble atelier, 
and she tells us, in quiet detail, with 
the old remarkable art and elegance, 
all the little things that happen there 
— the disappointments, the friendli- 
nesses, the jokes, the general transfor- 


* L’ Atelier de Marie-Claire. Charpentier 5.75 frs. 





mation of business in a world where 
labor seems to claim no privileges, 
and to endure all things without a 
murmur. The mistress of the work- 
shop, a creature of infinite mildness and 
long-suffering, Mme. Dalignac; her 
dying husband, le patron; a strange old 
lunatic, Mlle. Herminie; the various 
workwomen — all are drawn with a 
serene and masterly pen, in a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness. The novel is 
sad and beautiful, but—I cannot 
tell why —it seems to belong to a 
bygone age. 


Trish Glass 


TuosE who are amateurs of Irish 
glass will be glad to hear that a new 
volume on the subject has just been 
issued, Irish Glass, an account of glass- 
making in Ireland from the XVIth 
century to the present day. The author 
is Dudley Westropp. This handsome- 
ly got-up volume sketches the indus- 
try of glass-making in Ireland before 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
and describes in detail the work of 
the principal glass-houses of the fol- 
lowing periods, including those of 
Dublin, Gurteen and Waterford, Drum- 
ree and Belfast, and Cork. The in- 
formation given is based on old news- 
papers, the Journals of the Irish House 
of Commons, Proceedings of the Dub- 
lin Society, old account books and 
letters of the Waterford glass-house, 
and special use has been made of ad- 
vertisements. Over 188 typical pieces 
of Irish glass, and 220 patterns and 
designs are reproduced in the 40 fine 
plates. 
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La Malheureuse 


M. Cuarves Cuerc, whose gracious 
and accomplished work is familiar to 
all lovers of poetry in France, though 
it is not so well known as it ought to 
be on this side of the Channel, con- 
tributes to the Revue Hebdomadaire a 
poem which we cannot forbear to 
quote in full; it is entitled: 


EPITAPHE POUR LA TOMBE D’EMMA 
BOVARY 


A ses humbles péchés, donne en passant l’absoute: 
Le mal d’un siécle fut son mal. 
Tout Pennui d’une époque a coulé goutte a 
goutte 
Sur son réve provincial. 


Bandeaux bombés, rose au chignon, elle était 
toute 
La gr&ce d’un salon claustral. 
Son fantéme paré cherche encor sur la route 
Les lumiéres du premier bal. 


Fleur pour qui le rucher d’amour n’eut pas une 
aile 
Et qui s’étiola dans l’attente éternelle 
Des rayons espérés en vain, 


Elle implore de nous un geste de tendresse, 
A Vimitation du grand geste divin 
Qui pardonne 4 la pécheresse. 


Swinburne and Hugo 


Accorpi1nG to Mr. Mallock, this is 
how Swinburne once suggested that 
Victor Hugo would have dramatized 
English history in the reign of Vic- 
toria. 

‘The first act,’ he said, ‘showed 
England on the verge of a revolution, 
which was due to the frightful orgies 
of the Queen at “‘Buckingham’s Pal- 
ace.” The Queen, with unblushing 
effrontery, had taken to herself a 
lover in the person of Lord John Rus- 
sell, who had for his rival “‘Sir Peel.” 
Sir Peel was represented as pleading 
his own cause in a passionate scene 
which wound up as follows: “‘Why 
do you love Lord John Russell, and 
why do you not love me? I know 
why you love Lord John Russell. He 
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is young, he is beautiful, he is profli- 
gate. I cannot be young, I cannot be 
beautiful, but I will be profligate.” 
Then followed the stage-direction 
**Exit for ze Haysmarket.”’ 


The Late Mr. Williamson 


Mr. C. N. Wituiamson, who has 
died, was founder and formerly editor 
of Black and White, and collaborated 
with his wife in many popular novels. 
Their popularity was in part due to 
their authors’ extensive travels; the 
Williamsons pleasantly reminded peo- 
ple of places they had seen and tempted 
them with descriptions of places they 
had not seen. Mr. Williamson was a 
retiring man with wider literary inter- 
ests than he had occasion to disclose 
in his fiction. 


Interior Decoration 


In an important book, The English 
Interior,* Mr. Arthur Stratton has 
surveyed the whole growth of English 
house-building from Tudor times to 
the nineteenth century, from the un- 
known architects who were actual 
craftsmen, through the glorious Eng- 
lish renaissance of the early seven- 
teenth century, to the classical re- 
vival of the late eighteenth. Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, John 
Webb, Vanbrugh, James Gibbs, John 
Wood of Bath, Sir William Cham- 
bers, Robert and James Adam were 
not only great architects, but great 
decorators. 

The book is extremely valuable as 
an adjunct to the study of the social 
history of our governing classes. There 
is an austerity about many of these 
great chambers which is not to be 
found in the superdecoration of the 
later French designers. Probably the 
French rooms were more comfortable. 
Austerity is never comfortable to live 
with. The English noblemen of the 

* Batsford £4.45. 
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eighteenth century asked for dignity 
in their homes— incidentally they 
received draughts. Some of the vast 
chambers illustrated in Mr. Stratton’s 
beautiful volume are as large as 
churches. Without screens they must 
have been as draughty as the portico 
of the Pantheon at Rome (where even 
Old Nick himself caught a chill if he 
lingered too long). 


Dr. Johnson’s Portrait by Reynolds 


Ir often happens that, by skilful 
cataloguing, a not particularly good 
picture or an unimportant rare book 
finds a ready buyer at a price quite 
beyond its average value. But it more 
often happens that, through incompe- 
tent cataloguing, an important article 
is knocked down in the auction room 
at far less than its worth. The high 
price of £3,200 recently paid at St. 
Serf’s, Roehampton, for a fine por- 
trait of Dr. Johnson, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, owes nothing to the cata- 
loguing, which could not have been 
more indifferent. The only clue to the 
importance of the portrait was the 
‘(From Trentham)’ in the entry, and 
even that is probably inaccurate, for 
the picture has nearly always hung at 
Stafford House, London, until that 
splendid place, now the London Muse- 
um, was dismantled some years ago. 

The portrait is familiar to collectors 
of engraved portraits from James 
Watson’s fine mezzotint published in 
1770, in which the wigless lexicog- 
rapher is shown in profile, his two 
hands held up as if demonstrating an 
argument; a pile of books is seen to the 
right. 

Dickens in New York 


‘WHEN Dickens came to America 
in 1879,’ writes Mr. Coggleshall in the 
Dickensian, ‘I was not only familiar 
with all that he had written, I was 
steeped in it; and the anticipation of 


seeing and hearing him filled me with 
delight. Over fifty years have passed, 
and yet the occasions are as vivid in 
my remembrance as though they 
happened yesterday. . 

‘I stood in line in snow and slush 
for half-a-day to secure seats for his 
first course of readings at Steinway 
Hall (still standing, though altered 
interiorly), and my enthusiasm was 
not dampened. The long anticipated 
night — December 9, 1867, came at 
last. 

‘It was a notable assemblage that 
welcomed Charles Dickens to New 
York — men and women who stood 
for the best in the great city, in science, 
literature, and art; the foremost in its 
professional and business life were 
there to do him honor — there was no 
vacant seat. The great audience had 
gathered early, and there was an at- 
mosphere of repressed excitement that 
could be felt as it waited for the coming 
of the Master. 

‘A door opened, and quite unat- 
tended, a gentleman in evening dress 
walked briskly across the platform 
and opening his book, simply said: 
‘*Ladies and gentlemen, I am to have 
the pleasure of reading to you first 
to-night a Christmas Carol in four 
staves. Stave one —‘Marley was dead 
to begin with. There is no doubt what- 
ever about that.’” 

‘There was a shade of disappoint- 
ment at first. It took a short time to 
become accustomed to Dickens’s rising 
inflection, but only a short time, and 
after that it was rapt attention and 
wonder and perfect enjoyment. 

‘The audience was instantly respon- 
sive, as the familiar characters ap- 
peared before it in the person of their 
creator, and when in the trial scene 
from Pickwick, the words ‘‘ Call Samuel 
Weller” were uttered by him who had 
called that inimitable being into ex- 
istence, there was one long round of 
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enthusiastic applause, repeated over 
and over again, that must have 
warmed the heart of the reader to his 
brethren across the sea. 

‘It was simply marvelous how this 
quiet gentleman, standing on a plat- 
form bare of everything save a reading 
desk, by voice and facial expression, 
brought to us the scenes he described 
and the characters he personated. 

‘The last reading in America was in 
New York on April 20, 1868, the press 
dinner having been given to him on Sat- 
urday the 18th, at Delmonico’s, Fifth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street (still 
standing, but altered interiorly); I 
think no one who was fortunate 
enough to be present at the farewell 
reading could ever forget it. 

‘T have before me the notice laid on 
each seat which reads: 

‘Mr. Cuartes Dickens Reaping 

‘I certify that Mr. Dickens is suffering from a 
neuralgic affection of the right foot, probably 
occasioned by great fatigue in a severe winter. 
But I believe that he can read to-night without 
much pain or inconvenience (his mind being set 
on not disappointing his audience) with the aid 
of a slight mechanical addition to his usual 
arrangements. 

‘Fordyce Barker, M.D. 

‘We did not know then; but, alas! 
this was the foreshadowing of the end 
that was but two years away. 

‘He limped slowly to his table, and 
with his foot supported read with his 
usual life and spirit the “Carol” and 
the “Trial.” The entire audience was 
thoroughly appreciative, no part of it 
more so than that which filled the 
cheaper seats, set apart by Dickens’s 
express direction, in the upper gallery. 

‘The thought was impressed on 
every heart, and expressed in every 
face, that this was the farewell to a 
dear friend, to a great benefactor. 
There was perfect silence as he closed 
his book; then, as he slowly retired, 
the great audience broke into tumul- 
tuous applause, which continued until 


he returned, leaning on the arm of the 
faithful Dolby. 

‘With great feeling, he spoke these 
words: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen—the 
shadow of one word has impended 
over me this evening, and the time 
has come when the shadow must fall. 
It is but a very short one, but the 
weight of such things is not measured 
by their length, and two much shorter 
words express the round of our human 
existence. When I was reading David 
Copperfield a few evenings ago, I felt 
there was more than usual significance 
in the words of Peggotty: ‘My future 
life lies over the sea,’ and when I 
closed this book just now, I felt most 
keenly that I was shortly to establish 
such an alibi as would have satisfied 
even the elder Mr. Weller. 

‘The relations which have been set 
up between us, while they have in- 
volved for me something more than 
mere devotion to a task, have been by 
you sustained with the readiest sym- 
pathy and the kindest acknowledg- 
ment. These relations must now be 
broken forever. Be assured, however, 
that you will not pass from my mind. 
I shall often realize you as I see you 
now, equally by my winter fire and 
in the green English summer weather. 
I shall never recall you as a mere pub- 
lic audience, but rather as a host of 
personal friends, and even with the 
greatest gratitude and tenderness and 
consideration. Ladies and gentlemen 
— I beg to bid you farewell. God bless 
you and God bless the land in which [ 
leave you.” 

‘A solemn pause, and then, as Dick- 
ens moved slowly across the stage, the 
audience rose as by a single impulse, 
hats and handkerchiefs were waved, 
cheers given, and “‘God bless you” 
rang out from all parts of the house — 
loudest from the upper gallery. 

‘We had looked upon Charles Dick- 
ens for the last time.’ 
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LEVADA-WALKING IN MADEIRA . 


BY L. F. RAMSEY 


‘Maperra? Oh yes, I’ve been there. 
Went up in the funicular to What’s-its- 
name Hotel and came down in a run- 
ning-sledge.’ 

The above represents the average 
globe-trotter’s view of the little island 
that lies on the route of the big liners 
to South Africa and South America. 
To the stay-at-home Madeira suggests 
wine, a particularly insipid sort of cake 
and, possibly, as an afterthought, 
tuberculosis. 

The traveler would hesitate to say 
that he knew London if he had only 
once been to the White City, or Bel- 
gium if his knowledge of that country 
was limited to a visit to the Brussels 
Exhibition; yet I have heard Madeira 
denounced as a land of beggars and bad 
wine on the strength of no better ac- 
quaintance than the conventional ex- 
cursion to the Mount Palace Hotel, 
train, breakfast, and running-carro in- 
cluded in the charge of one pound a 
head, arranged by a kindly steamship 
company that desires nothing more 
than to get rid of all its passengers for 
an hour or two while the ship coals. 

Funchal — notice, I do not say 
Madeira — is well known to that for- 
tunate section of the community that 
is able to flee from the gray skies and 
treacherous winds of our own country 
to bask in the midwinter sunshine of a 
Southern land. Only a small propor- 
tion of these ever leave the environs of 
the city, except to dash along the 
specially made roads in motors to 
Machio, or toward the Grand Curral. 
Funchal, like all capitals, is more or 
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less a cosmopolitan city, and you can- 
not get to know Madeira by merely 
visiting Funchal. 

Those interested may be surprised to 
learn that, within a voyage of three and 
a half days from Southampton, they 
may obtain experiences and adven- 
tures unlike any that they could meet 
with in any other part of the world. 
The island of Madeira contains, on the 
north and west, regions almost unex- 
plored by Europeans, and much of this 
may be visited by means of levada- 
walking. 

Levadas are narrow canals cut out 
of the solid rock of volcanic basalt of 
which the island consists: watercourses 
of masonry, which intersect Madeira 
like a network, for the purposes of irri- 
gation. It must not be forgotten that 
Madeira is a mountainous country, a 
land of peaks and hollows, deep moun- 
tain gorges and beetling sea-cliffs. The 
rivers —of which three, Sao Joao, 
Santa Luzia, and Joao Gomes flow out 
within the precincts of Funchal — are 
nothing more than dry, rocky beds for 
the greater part of the year, rolling, 
foaming mountain torrents in the 
rainy season. Were it not for these 
levadas or watercourses, the lower re- 
gions would be without water for most 
of the year, vegetation would vanish 
and Madeira, instead of being, as she is, 
a land of flowers, would be a land of 
barren desolation. 

Ascending the levada most easily 
accessible from Funchal, that of Santa 
Luzia, one cannot but be struck with 
the marvelous skill of the engineers 
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who designed and carried out the work 
of construction. By the side of the run- 
ning water is a narrow path of solid 
masonry about eighteen inches wide, 
practically the same width as the leva- 
da itself. It needs a good head to walk 
along this path, which is at some points 
only a few inches above the slope of the 
mountain, though at others there is a 
sheer drop of fifty feet or so. As you 
ascend the levada, though the gradient 
is so slight that the path will seem to 
you almost level, the swirling, eddying 
water will be all the while on your 
right: on the other side of it, the moun- 
tain rises perpendicularly for hundreds 
of feet. The brown surface is bare in 
patches, but for the most part it is 
clothed with ferns, grasses, shrubs, and 
near the skyline, wherever the soil is 
deep enough, fir trees. Below you, on 
your left hand, at varying depths, lies 
the bed of the river. 

The Santa Luzia levada is tame in 
comparison with the others, but it will 
serve for an afternoon’s walk from 
Funchal. It also gives some idea of 
what is to be expected from the more 
distant and dangerous levadas. If you 
can manage it without any feeling of 
giddiness and without watching your 
step every moment, above all if you 
are surefooted enough to enjoy the 
glimpses around you of here a little 
nook filled with maidenhair fern, 
there a dripping patch of spongy moss, 
yonder a miniature cornfield of a size 
sufficient to supply the wants of the 
inhabitants of a doll’s house, then and 
only then it will be time enough to at- 
tempt one of the more hazardous 
levada walks. 

Although the interior of Madeira is 
unknown to the majority of Europeans, 
it must not be imagined that vast 
wastes of unpopulated land will be 
found. One may walk for days along 
the remote levadas and never get out 
of sight of signs of man. As one pene- 
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trates farther into the mountain ravine 
along the Santa Luzia levada, for in- 
stance, one does not get, as we should 
say at home, farther into the country. 
As on the outskirts of the city itself, 
plantation after plantation of batatas 
— the sweet potato dear to the heart 
of the Madeira peasant — will become 
apparent. Each little plantation is bor- 
dered by rough stone walls, for in 
Madeira, when a man dies, his land is 
divided equally among his children, so 
that in course of time the subdivisions 
become ludicrously small. The river 
bed below is in spring a mass of white 
arums, in autumn a glory of rose- 
colored belladonna lilies, while at all 
times of the year the pale pink, rosy- 
purple, or lemon-yellow oxalis meets 
one at every turn. The rough stone 
walls made by the peasants to mark 
their boundaries become clothed, al- 
most at once, with ferns that grow out 
of every chink and crevice: grace- 
ful little gymnogramma, spleenwort, 
hare’s-foot, and everywhere the famil- 
iar polypodium of our British lanes. 

Familiar sights, too, are the butter- 
cups and blue periwinkles, though an 
alien note is struck by the tall agera- 
tums that rise above them. No sense 
of wild life is here. At one point, one 
comes suddenly on a loquat tree being 
stripped of its yellow fruit by dark- 
eyed, dark-skinned boys, who will pres- 
ently bear the basketfuls of fruits on 
their heads to the Funchal market. 
Farther along, one comes across men 
digging yams or gathering fodder for 
the cows, or women are seen cutting 
cabbages and loading them up into 
hampers. 

Here in the neighborhood of Funchal 
there is an opportunity of observing 
the usefulness of these levadas. There 
is a monthly cycle of turns of about an 
hour each for every landholder, and 
these are bought and sold like any 
other rights. Every quinta has its own 
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little levada system, and the water 
from the main levada is diverted to 
each by the primitive method of dam- 
ming the water up with grass, leaves, 
and other rubbish. From the private 
levadas thus filled from the main 
source of supply the whole of the gar- 
den-beds are flooded in turn by means 
of wooden beakers. These are deftly 
and quickly moved into the necessary 
positions by shouting, barelegged men 
and boys. 

It will readily be seen that in the 
early days of levadas the cutting off of 
the water supply would be a recognized 
form of warfare. Even now water 
rights are a frequent cause of battles, 
only these generally take place in the 
law courts. A few years back an 
amusing scene of the kind occurred in 
the writer’s experience. It was the turn 
of a certain quinta to receive the water 
at midnight on a particular date. After 
a few minutes it was observed that the 
flow ceased. It had been diverted by a 
cottager on higher ground who had 
been watching his opportunity. It was 
a quarter of an hour before the culprit 
was discovered, and much precious 
water had been lost, as may be im- 
agined, in that time. The water that 
flows in at such times is not only used 
for irrigating the land, but for filling 
the tanks, sunk below the level of the 
ground, with which each garden is pro- 
vided, from which the supply of water 
for household purposes must be drawn 
for the next month. A shortage be- 
comes a serious matter, and accord- 
ingly a fight took place, in the course 
of which one of the garden men got his 


shirt torn. The following day the 


owner of the quinta attended at the 
local police court to prosecute. 

‘Don’t send the man to prison!’ he 
asked the magistrate. ‘I only want 
him to get a fright, so as to stop the 
theft of my water.’ 

‘Well, what’s to be done?’ queried 


the magistrate. ‘Shall I fine the man?’ 

‘Yes, but not too much. He’s only 
a poor man.’ 

‘How about half a dollar?’ 

“Yes, that will do.’ 

Here the garden man, who was pres- 
ent as a witness, plucked his master 
anxiously by the sleeve. 

‘And my shirt?’ he whispered. 

‘Oh, yes. He must pay for my man’s 
shirt. How much was the shirt, 
Gomes?’ 

‘Half a dollar, seignior.’ 

‘Fined a dollar!’ announced the 
magistrate, and the cottager went 
away, profuse in his thanks, and no 
doubt thinking that he had had his 
dollar’s worth. For without water, cul- 
tivation is impossible in a subtropical 
climate. 

These levadas were begun in the 
fifteenth century, about 1461. Madeira 
had been proclaimed a Portuguese 
Colony after its rediscovery by Joao 
Gonsalves da Camera, nicknamed 
Zargo, or Squint-eyes. The island was 
uninhabited — in fact, it had been con- 
sumed by fire, for long believed to be 
the work of incendiaries, but, in view 
of the occurrence in the summer of 
1919, it is more probable that the 
forests were ignited by a particularly 
fierce l’Este, or hot wind from the 
desert. To colonize it, captive slaves 
were sent out from Africa, and the 
population of the island was further in- 
creased by an influx of condemned 
criminals, Madeira being employed by 
Portugal for a time as a convict settle- 
ment. Slaves and convicts alike were 
all forced to labor, and the first and 
most important work on which they 
were employed was the construction of 
the levadas. As before stated, these 
watercourses were carved out of the 
solid face of the rock by means of 
primitive implements and tools. The 
slaves were lowered over.the mountain 
precipices by ropes from above; and 
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when the gigantic nature of the under- 


taking is considered, it is not surprising 
tolearn that hundreds of them perished 
by crashing on to the rocks below. The 
construction of the levadas occupied 
thirty years. 

Of course, mistakes were occasion- 
ally made in calculating or carrying out 
the gradient: hundreds of yards of 
levada constructed at awful cost of life 
and limb had then to be abandoned be- 
cause the water drained away and left 
the gutter high and dry. When it was 
found impracticable to construct a 
levada round a mountain, a way 
through was blasted. Such tunnels are 
to be met with along the Rabagal 
levada, and also along the one that runs 
from Camacha to the Caminho do 
Meio. 

It is safet, more interesting, and less 
fatiguing to follow the levada down- 
ward. Each levada of necessity finds 
its origin in some mountain torrent at 
a considerable height, and the point at 
which it commences its course may be 
reached in several ways. A horseman 
will probably elect to ride up one of the 
rough mountain roads on one of the 
surefooted animals to be obtained for 
that purpose in Funchal. An arieiro, 
or horse-boy, is always sent in attend- 
ance: he helps himself up the more pre- 
cipitous parts by holding on to the 
horse’s tail, a proceeding to which the 
animal never seems to object. The 
point at which the walk is to begin 
having been attained, the arieiro will 
lead the horse back to the city by the 
same way he came. 

A mountaineer may elect to make an 
expedition on foot into the interior, 
taking several days over it: Accom- 
modation will not be easy to find. At 
remote places among the mountains 
there are government rest-houses where 
the night can be passed free of charge, 
but it is advisable to carry what is 
needful for sleeping, for the beds are 
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not to be recommended. Indeed, in 
one case at least, they consist only of 
bare boards with a hole at one end for 
the head, resembling those old-fash- 
ioned instruments of torture called 
backboards, common in the days of our 
grandmothers as a means of correcting 
any tendency to round shoulders. 

A strong nerve will be needed if one 
of the more remote levadas is to be at- 
tempted. Sometimes a chasm yawns, 
a thousand feet below: the drop comes 
quite unexpectedly, and even the 
boldest prefers, as a rule, to wade 


through the water itself, even 
though at that height the stream is 
icy cold. 


The sparkling look of the water must 
not be allowed to tempt the passer-by 
to drink from it. It must be borne in 
mind throughout the walk that every 
available part of Madeira is populated. 
The levada is open throughout its 
course, and is regarded by the cottager 
not only as a water supply, but as a 


‘convenient means of swiftly bearing 


away from his sight any refuse. In 
climbing upward, a curve of the levada 
having borne the pedestrian for the 
moment out of sight of thatched roofs, 
he may be tempted to think that he is 
now above human habitation and that 
therefore the water must be unpolluted. 
But another turn may bring him in 
sight of a pig being killed by the way- 
side and its rejected parts being thrown 
into the levada: or he may come upon 
a woman washing linen in the water, 
and inquiry may elicit the fact that it is 
the clothing of a typhoid patient. For 
typhoid is endemic in Madeira, though 
it is easily avoided by the visitor who 
is careful not to drink unboiled milk or 
water. Neglect of such a simple pre- 
caution is likely to bring speedy 
punishment. 

If the levada chosen for the walk is 
one that slopes downward to the north 
of the island, a sense of remoteness in- 
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deed will be experienced. It is some- 
times possible to find accommodation 
with the priest in some isolated village: 
he is probably as delighted to get some 
intercourse with the outside world as 
you are to find somewhere to stay. But 
if you can find no language in which to 
communicate with each other, it will 
be rather a drawback. A friend of the 
writer’s, who found such accommoda- 
tion with a priest on the north of Ma- 
deira, was unable to speak Portuguese 
and the priest spoke no English. After 
the evening meal, the two were some- 
what dull company for each other, till 
the visitor, who was wandering round 
the room in search of a dictionary, 
caught sight of an arithmetic book. 
The rest of the evening was spent in his 
working sums and the priest’s looking 
up the answers, a mode of intercourse 
that was at least original. 

It might have been possible to con- 
verse in Latin—a language that is 
always useful in a Roman Catholic 
country. But the continental pronun- 
ciation must of course be used, or the 
result will be a snub such as that ad- 
ministered to a famous Latin scholar 
who was traveling in an out-of-the- 
way part of Europe. The inquiry 
had been made as to what was his 
profession. 

‘Oh, I am a schoolmaster: I teach,’ 
was the reply. 

‘Only the quite small boys, I im- 
agine!’ he was told, somewhat to his 
chagrin. 

On the downward walk along any 
levada the different zones of vegetation 
through which one passes are clearly 
defined. The wind-swept heights are, 
of course, barren: the first trees ap- 
proached are giant heaths, their trunks 
curiously gnarled and bent by the 
wind. Next come the regions of pine 
and chestnut. Along some of the roads 
into which the levada paths occasion- 
ally broaden out are to be found eu- 


calyptus and lily-of-the-valley trees, 
the latter with its dark foliage and ex- 
quisite graceful flowers being especially 
beautiful. Lower than these is found 
the sweet-scented mimosa, lovely in 
the early months of the year; farther 
down still comes the vine, not grown, 
as along the Rhine, in unpicturesque 
plantations resembling small hop-gar- 
dens, but trellised over pergolas with 
purple bunches down-dropping, as in 
some huge greenhouse at home. Here, 
too, will be found figs overhanging the 
road within tempting reach: peaches, 
almonds, and loquats, and then a warm 
breath announces the zone of the sugar 
cane and banana. 

Even the smaller plants and flowers 
mark clearly the different climates 
through which one passes in the de- 
scent. On the heights, as soon as vege- 
tation begins, gorgeous-hued ciner- 
arias and bushes of marguerite daisies 
star the most inaccessible places: aza- 
leas, camellias, rhododendrons, hy- 
drangeas are to be met with, and, in 


‘the early part of the year, blue and 


white violets, daffodils, and jonquils. It 
would be easy to continue indefinitely 
the catalogue of Madeira blossoms, but 
‘flower gush’ is one of the diseases from 
which visitors to the island invariably 
suffer, and those who have experienced 
it as unwilling listeners do not desire to 
inflict it upon others. One hardened 
old sailor departed in a rage from Ma- 
deira, declaring he was going to seek 
some barren rock within the tropics 
whereon he should pass the remainder 
of the winter without being ‘bored to 
tears by the eternal sloppy gush over 
vegetation.’ 

The gradual increase of temperature 
on descending the levada is hardly no- 
ticeable until the zone of orange groves 
isreached. But by that time the levada 
has vanished to fulfil its duties of 
irrigation. 

The descent of the levada is so 
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gradual that the path seems almost 
level. One result of this is that after 
walking for perhaps two hours it is 
observed that a point has been reached 
on the opposite side of the ravine to 
that on which one stood two hours be- 
fore. The walk will most probably not 
have been a lonely one. In the course 
of it the pedestrian is sure to meet 
peasants, usually carrying something 
on their heads. They will step aside 
into the water or flatten themselves 
against the mountain wall to allow him 
to pass. Should he meet them at a 
dangerous point, an offer of assistance, 
if he seems at all nervous, is sure to fol- 
low. The peasants as a rule do their 
levada-walking barefoot, carrying their 
boots tied round their necks: they are 
quite unconcerned when passing the 
steepest precipice. 

If it should happen to be the season 
for a religious festa — and this is prob- 
able, for many are the saints in the 
Madeirense calendar — little groups 
or processions of peasants in holiday 
attire will be met with along the levada. 
They walk in single file, headed by a 
machéte player. The machéte is an in- 
strument something like a guitar: it 
has four strings tuned in thirds, except 
the two lowest, which have an interval 
of a fourth. It has a quaint, somewhat 
mournful sound, heard among these 
remote mountains. The women wear 
bright-colored skirts with jackets of 
different hue, and gay-colored hand- 
kerchiefs called toucadas on their heads. 
The men wear country homespun suits 
and round felt hats. The machéte 
player, invariably a man, walks in 
front, singing a sort of low chant com- 
posed of two or three notes. His voice 
is nasal and he improvises the words as 
he goes, accompanying his chant on 
the machéte. The following is a trans- 
lation of the sort of thing the writer 
has heard in the course of a Jevada 
walk; 
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I have eaten soup made of abobora and batatas, 
I have brought home some oil. 


My wife asks me: ‘Where is the pepper?’ 
I tell her I have not brought any. 


Then, at sight of a stranger approach- 
ing, the topic of food, which alterna- 
tively with money is the most interest- 
ing to the native of Madeira, gives 
place to comments on the personal ap- 
pearance or peculiarities of the passer- 


by. Thus: 


I saw a seignior passing along the levada; 
‘Seignior,’ I said, ‘you are very handsome! 


‘Your clothes cost much money, and so does your 
food, 
And you are always wanting to spend more,’ etc. 


This proves embarrassing for the 
listener, if he happens to understand 
Portuguese: otherwise he would sus- 
pect nothing from the attitude of the 
rest of the procession, who do not as a 
rule pay much attention to the singer. 
Perhaps they are too much occupied in 
‘watching their step.” Now and then 
one or other may utter some ejacula- 
tion of approval, to signify agreement 
with the sentiments of the song. Where 
the path broadens out, the peasanis 
often break into a sort of dance most 
amusing to watch. This is invariably 
a pas seul, with the stick that is a neces- 
sary accompaniment to levada-walking 
held horizontally above the head, the 
boots either dangling from the neck or 
given to one of the others to hold. For 
though they walk barefoot, it would 
not be etiquette to appear at church 
without boots, so the footgear must be 
carried all the way, even though the 
journey measures twenty miles. The 
writer remembers a family of eleven at 
the little mountain village of Camacha. 
They were too poor to afford a pair of 
boots for each child, so three pairs 
were shared out among them. On the 
occasion of the village festa, three 
would go to church at a time, returning 
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to the windowless hovel they called 
home, where three more, ready dressed 
except for their boots, awaited their re- 
turn, and so on until all had visited the 
little church on the hillside. It may 
easily be imagined what ado some of 
the smaller children had in order to 
keep on the boots that were a tight fit 
for the older members of the family. 

Along the levada, in the early morn- 
ing or evening, the herdsman with 
his goats is likely to be seen. The 
milk is delivered at the door as re- 
quired, straight from the goat to the 
consumer. There is no chance, by this 
method, of contamination of the milk 
supply or of watering the milk. The 
goat is at the door, and, if no milk is re- 
quired, will pass on to the next cus- 
tomer. In the evening one is quite 
likely to meet with a shepherd with one 
or two sheep, or a peasant taking her 
turkeys along the levada for a walk. 
Or a string of mules or surefooted 
donkeys with loaded panniers may pass 
along, in which case the pedestrian will 
have to make himself as small as 
possible by flattening himself against 
the mountain-side, unless it chances to 
be at a point where the levada path is 
wide. 

A very frequent sight along the le- 
vada is a hammock or palanquin borne 
by two men, each of whom carries a 
stout forked stick upon which to rest 
the pole of the hammock when it be- 
comes necessary to pause. This method 
of locomotion gives the occupant of the 
hammock an experience akin to that 
of being in a boat, the swaying being 
much the same. To the onlooker it 
appears so dangerous, especially where 
the levada path is narrow and the de- 
scent precipitous, that it seems extraor- 
dinary that anyone can be found to un- 
dertake it. One false step would mean 
death. Yet these hammock-men are so 
unwearying, so assiduous in their 
courtesy, and so skilled that they are 
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always well patronized, and accidents 
are only of the most infrequent 
occurrence. 

An uncommon but very touching 
sight viewed by the writer among the 
mountains was that of a group of chil- 
dren, the girls dressed in white, with 
wreaths of flowers on their heads and 
blue sashes round their waists, the 
boys in their best clothes, carrying a 
tiny silver-papered coffin. At first, in 
spite of the solemn demeanor of the 
children, it was thought that they were 
playing some sort of game, but one 
glance into the open coffin was enough. 
There lay a dead baby, beautiful as 
sculptured marble, covered with a net 
veil. Here was part of the eternal round 
of love and life, birth and death. Not 
one of the small persons who bore the 
coffin so carefully and reverently on its 
last journey could have been more than 
ten years of age, yet no grown-up per- 
son accompanied them to exhort them 
to be careful how they walked. They 
disappeared round a bend, and pres- 
ently a rocket from the little church 
announced the safe arrival of the 
procession. 

For death does not come in this little 
island, in the parts remote from civil- 
ization, with the trappings and the 
suits of woe. It comes as a friend, with 
music and flowers, candles and fire- 
works, white frocks and blue sashes. 
One felt no sadness on beholding the 
white little face and tiny clasped hands 
borne in that silver casket to a resting 
place among the azaleas and hydran- 
geas of that humble wayside burial 
ground. 

Few Europeans have ever traversed 
the more remote levadas, which demand 
the intrepid courage that is needed 
in mountaineering. Experience gained 
in the Alps or elsewhere would stand 
one in good stead on these ledges. 

Only, it is necessary to go soon to 
experience to the full the joys of levada- 
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walking in Madeira. Already the feet 
of the company promoter traverse the 
deck of the Madeira-bound liner and 
the sound of the motor-hooter is heard 
in Funchal. In certain quarters there 
is much talk of ‘opening up’ the island 
and developing Funchal into a second 
Monte Carlo. Those to whom material 
prosperity is the one thing in life worth 
seeking will rejoice that a chance of 
making money out of Madeira is likely 
to occur. But there are some who love 
the charm of remote places and delight 
in the simple lives and unspoiled be- 
liefs of their inhabitants. To such, 
levada-walking in Madeira as it is now 
will appeal. 


[The Manchester Guardian] 
THE R. I. C. OF YESTERDAY 


BY K. R. BRADY 


WHEN my grandfather was very old 
and could not see he used to sit in a 
chair by the fire and my grandmother 
read to him. Sometimes she would 
stop and say, ‘I can’t see to go on, 
dear; they are sitting on the window- 
sill again.” My grandfather would 
reply, ‘We shall really have to speak 
to the sergeant about it; rather awk- 
ward, though, if, as you say, the ser- 
geant sits there himself.’ My grand- 
father’s house was next the barracks 
(which was just such another house 
only it had no curtains), and on fine 
evenings, when the constabulary had 
time to spare, they used to thrash out 
the affairs of the county round their 
doorway, some sitting on the door- 
step or leaning against the wall, 
others dangling their long legs from 
my grandfather’s windowsill. The 


propriety of asking them not to do this 
was approached from every angle. 
Eventually it was decided to do noth- 
ing so devastatingly direct, but to 
have a little railing built on to the sill 
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instead. This was done, and the con- 
stabulary all watched it being done. 
It was said by my grandmother — 
without a great deal of conviction — 
to be a great improvement. They 
did n’t take up nearly so much light 
leaning against the little rail, and the 
old danger of their coming through the 
pane when they laughed had gone. 

As I often stayed in this house next 
door to the barracks when I was a 
youngster, it will be understood that I 
came into close touch with the ‘Royal 
Irish.’ From my bedroom window in 
the morning I could see them drilling 
in the barrack yard, which cut into the 
kitchen garden at a curious angle. 
They did musketry drill with carbines 
and with lots of ‘Ready, present, fire’; 
and they leveled their sights on little 
bull’s-eyes painted black on the white- 
washed wall. If I was up and about in 
time I used to stroll round their yard, 
exchanging winks with those whose 
friendliness was least subject to dis- 
cipline. They put me through the drill 
sometimes, too, and in the barrack- 
room explained the ins and outs of 
their firearms. 

I remember being congratulated 
when, standing on my toes, lower lip 
well between my teeth, and my eyes 


‘shut with the strain of it, I ‘clicked’ a 


revolver for the first time. Later, 
when I possessed a firearm of my own, 
an old pinfire revolver — and, it must 
be admitted, no license —I felt they 
always had an eye on my bulky pocket 
and I realized that police stood for 
something more than mere _ good- 
fellowship. Later still, when I had 
traded something or other for a gun, 
I anticipated the Boy Scout exercises 
in craft by trying to pass the barracks 
— looking the picture of innocence — 
with the several parts of that gun 
concealed about my person. That it 
did n’t come off gave me a momentary 
spasm of terror; that it did n’t matter 
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that it did n’t come off endeared the 
R. I. C. to me for life. 

‘That ’ud be some sort of a cannon 
you have on you this morning, 
mebbe?’ 

I expect he thought he had killed 
me with fright, for he added, kindly: 
‘Go on with you, it’s tired of herrin’ 
we are; if you hit anything you'll 
remember the polis.’ 

Indeed, they might well be tired of 
herrings. I believe they had them for 
dinner five days a week. Fried her- 
rings and boiled potatoes — we always 
knew when it was getting near dinner- 
time. The sergeant’s wife, who lived 
in the top story, usually did the cook- 
ing, but a constable washed the pota- 
toes for her. We could see him from 
the coach-house window, in his gray 
shirt sleeves, sitting straddle-legs on 
the end of a stool. He had the pail at 
his feet, a brush in one hand and a 
potato in the other, and was prob- 
ably whistling ‘The wind that shakes 
the barley.’ 

There were inspections from time to 
time. My recollection of the prepara- 
tions are a jumble of breathings on 
belts, counting rounds of ammunition 
into pouches, and scrubbing, all car- 
ried on in a strong odor of blacking, 
brass paste, and wet floors. Amid the 
bustle the sergeant’s wife could be 
heard every now and again calling up 
to the ‘childer’ — advice, chiefly, as 
to what might happen if they dared to 
show their noses. When the inspec- 
tor’s trap wheeled round the corner, 
the constable at the door — ostensibly 
waiting to hold the horse — would 
pass the word, ‘Here’s the inspector, 
boys; it’s the chestnut he’s drivin’ 
the day.’ The men would file out to the 
yard and fall in; the sergeant would go 
to receive his superior. Often the in- 
spector dined with us, and one had to 
be careful what one said about one’s 
friends next door. 
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Except for the harp and crown 
emblem over the door, and the bay 
window (the only one in the village) 
the barracks was just an ordinary 
house. The little differences were in- 
ternal. The floors were uncovered and 
scrubbed white; the furniture con- 
sisted of trestle tables and forms. 
Arms hung in racks on the blue- 
washed wall. Upstairs were little 
truckle beds with a helmet over each. 
Down below were the cells, just two 
little alcoves off the cellar, with wood- 
en doors, a peep-hole in each. As 
a rule they stood open and empty. 
Sometimes they had a tenant for the 
night, usually locked up out of kind- 
ness, ‘just to save him from his friends.’ 
The prisoner has been known to bang 
the loose wooden door all night. The 
men used to say that it had quite a 
calming effect on him to be told that he 
was keeping my grandfather awake by 
this amusement; but this might have 
been one of the happy inspirations of 
Christmas time. 

In those days the constabulary 
seemed busy only when the assizes 
were on — when they drove about a 
lot on jaunting cars—or when the 
militia was up. The militia took a lot 
of looking after. The contrast between 
these two arms was remarkable. The 
constabulary were neatly dressed in 
black, with black belts and shining 
ammunition pouches, a little round hat 
placed meticulously at the right angle 
— in the words of the drill instructor, 
‘an inch from the eye and an inch from 
the ear ’— exposing two curls, to which 
great care was given. The chin-strap 
fell above the chin and under an ample 
moustache. The militia, in red and 
black, beggared description. But they 
were not without pride. I’ve seen two 
privates exchanging tunics on the road- 
way in the hope of getting a better fit. 

When there were no militiamen and 
no assizes my especial friend took life 
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easy and enlivened the days as best he 
could. One might come across him at 
the back of any barn with a whin stick 
in his hand, taking part in a rat hunt, 
or red in the face, speeding over the 
stubble, well on the heels of the hunt, 
with his little pill-box hat tucked under 
his arm. Any day you might look over 
the bridge and see him casting a line in 
the broken water below you. An event 
in his life was to change stations. This 
momentous undertaking was simplicity 
itself. He packed his little tin trunk 
with the battered lid, and with his 
great coat rolled into a sausage and 
hung round him he waited at the bridge 
for the mail car, to disappear across the 
county. 

I can’t recall now how many men 
there were at the barracks. A little 
squad used to march off to Mass 
early on Sunday mornings; one or two 
went on duty; and there were two or 
three left to sit a few pews behind us 
near the recumbent knight with the 
pointed toes. They were good fellows, 
the best of friends among themselves 
and with the villagers. I never heard 
the ‘hard word’ drop from any of them. 
There was a tragedy hanging over them 
all the same — a little bull’s eye on a 
whitewashed wall. 


[Punch] 


A MORAL STORY FOR THE 
MIDDLE-AGED 


BY A. A. MILNE 


SEATED in the well-appointed library 
of Blight Hall, John Blighter, seven- 
teenth Earl of Blight, bowed his head 
in his hands and gave himself up to 
despair. The day of reckoning had 
come. 

Were appearances not so deceptive, 
one would have said that Lord Blight 
(‘Blight,’ as he was known familiarly 
to his friends) was a man to be envied. 
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In a revolving bookcase in the middle 
of the spacious library were countless 
treasured volumes, including a com- 
plete edition of Thackeray; outside in 
the well-kept grounds of the estate was 
a new lawn-mower; a bottle of sherry, 
freshly uncorked, stood upon the side- 
board in the dining-room. But worldly 
possessions are not everything. An 
untroubled mind, as Shakespeare knew 
(even if he did n’t actually say it), is 
more to be valued than riches. The 
seventeenth Earl of Blight’s mind was 
not untroubled. His conscience was 
gnawing him. 

Some people would say, no doubt, 
that his conscience was too sensitive. 
True, there were episodes in his past 
life of which in later years he could 
not wholly approve; but is not this the 
case with every one of us? Far better, 
as must often have occurred to Milton, 
to strive for the future than to regret 
the past. Ten years ago Lord Blight 
had been plain John Blighter, with no 
prospects in front of him. Realizing 
that he could expect little help from 
others, he decided to push for himself. 
He began by pushing three cousins 
over the cliffs at Scarborough, thus 
becoming second heir to the earldom. 
A week later he pushed an elder broth- 
er over the same cliff, and was openly 
referred to in the press as the next 
bearer of the title. Barely a fortnight 
had elapsed before a final push di- 
verted the last member of the family 
(a valued uncle) into the ever-chang- 
ing sea, the venue in this case being 
Whitby, presumably in order to avoid 
suspicion. ' 

But all this had happened ten years 
ago. The past is the past, as Words- 
worth probably said to Coleridge more 
than once. It was time for Lord Blight 
to forget these incidents of his eager 
and impetuous youth. Yet, somehow, 
he could not. Within the last few days 
his conscience had begun to gnaw him, 
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and in his despair he told himself that 
at last the day of reckoning had come. 
Poor Blight! It is difficult to withhold 
our sympathy from him. 

The door opened, and his wife, the 
Countess of Blight, came into the li- 
brary. 

‘Blight!’ she whispered. ‘My poor 
Blight! What has happened?’ 

He looked up haggardly. 

‘Gertie,’ he said, for that was her 
name, ‘it is all over. My sins have 
found me out.’ 

‘Not sins,’ she said gently. ‘Mis- 
takes.’ 

‘Mistakes, yes—you are right.’ He 
stretched out a hand, took a letter from 
the desk in front of him, and gave it to 
her. ‘Read that.’ With a groan he 
buried his head in his hands again. 
She took it and read, slowly and won- 
deringly, these words: 

*To lawn-mower as delivered, £5 17 6.’ 

Lord Blight looked up with an im- 
patient ejaculation. 

‘Give it to me,’ he said in some an- 
noyance, snatching it away from her 
and throwing it into the waste-paper 
basket. ‘Here, this is the one. Read 
it; read it quickly; for we must decide 
what to do.’ 

She_read it with starting eyes. 

‘Dear Sir: I am prepared to lend 
you anything from £10 to £10,000 on 
your note-of-hand alone. Should you 
wish : 

‘D—n!’ said the seventeenth Earl 
of Blight. ‘Here, where is the blessed 
thing?’ He felt in his pockets. I must 
have——I had it only a Ah, here 
it is. Perhaps I had better read it to 
you this time.’ He put on his specta- 
cles — a present from an aunt — and 
read as follows: 

‘My Lord: We regret to inform you 
that a claimant to the title has arisen. It 
seems that, soon after the death of his 
first wife, the sixteenth Earl of Blight 
contracted a second and secret marriage 








to Ellen Podby, by whom he had eleven 
sons, the eldest of whom is now asserting 
his right to the earldom and estates. 
Trusting to be favored with your in- 
structions in the matter, we are, my Lord, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
‘Briuines, Briuines, & BIL.iNcs.’ 
Gertie (Countess of Blight) looked at 
her husband in horror. 
‘Eleven!’ she cried. 
‘Eleven,’ said the Earl gloomily. 
Then a look of grim determination 


came into his eyes. With the air of one 


who might have been quoting Keats, 
but possibly was n’t, he said firmly: 

‘What man has done, man can do.’ 

That evening the Countess of Blight 
gave orders for eleven spare bedrooms 
to be got ready. 

On the morning after the arrival of 
the eleven ‘Podbys,’ John, seventeenth 
Earl of Blight, spoke quite frankly to 
Algernon, the eldest. 

‘After all, my dear Algernon,’ he 
said, ‘we are cousins. There is no need 
for harsh words between us. All I ask 
is that you should forbear to make 
your claim until I have delivered my 
speech in the House of Lords on the 
Coast Erosion Bill, upon which I feel 
deeply. Once the bill is through, I 
shall be prepared to retire in your 
favor. Meanwhile, let us all enjoy to- 
gether the simple pleasures of Blight 
Hall.’ 

Algernon, a fair, young man with a 
meaningless expression, replied suita- 
bly. 

So for some days the eleven ‘Podbys’ 
gave themselves up to pleasure. Percy, 
the youngest, though hardly of an 
age to appreciate the mechanism of it, 
was allowed to push the lawn-mow- 
er; Lancelot and Herbert, who had 


‘inherited the Podby intellect, were en- 


couraged to browse around the revolv- 
ing bookcase, from which they fre- 
quently extracted one of the works of 
Thackeray, replacing it again after a 
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glance at the title-page; while on one 
notable occasion the Earl of Blight 
took Algernon into the dining-room at 
about 11:3] in the morning and helped 
him to a glass of sherry and a slice of 
sultana cake. In this way the days 
passed happily, and confidence be- 
tween the eleven ‘Podbys’ and their 
cousin was established. 

It was on a fair, spring morning, just 
a week after their arrival, that the 
Countess of Blight came into the 
- music-room, where Algernon was hum- 
ming a tune, and said, ‘Ah, Algernon, 
my husband was looking for you. I 
think he has some little excursion to 
propose. What a-charming day, is it 
not? You will find him in the library.’ 

As Algernon entered the library, 
Lord Blight looked up from the map 
he was studying and nodded. 

‘I thought,’ he said, coming to the 
point at once, ‘that it might amuse you 
to drive over with me to Flamborough 
Head. The view from the top of the 
cliff is considered well worth a visit. 
I don’t know if your tastes lie in that 
direction at all?’ 

Algernon was delighted at the idea, 
and replied that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to accom- 
pany Lord Blight. 

‘Excellent. Perhaps we had better 
take some sandwiches and make a day 
of it.’ 

Greatly elated at the thought of a 
day by the sea, Lord Blight went out 
and gave instructions to the Countess 
for sandwiches to be cut. 

‘In two packets, my love,’ he added, 
‘in case Algernon and I get separated.’ 

Half-an-hour later they started off 
together in high spirits. 


It was dark before the seventeenth 
Earl of Blight returned to the house 
and joined the others at the dinner- 
table. His face wore a slightly worried 
expression. 
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‘The fact is, my dear,’ he said, in 
answer to a question from the Count- 
ess, ‘I am a little upset about Alger- 
non. I fear we have lost him.’ 

‘Algernon?’ said the Countess in 
surprise. 

“Yes. We were standing at the top 
of Flamborough Head, looking down 
into the sea, when——’ He paused 
and tapped his glass. ‘Sherry, Jen- 
kins,’ he said, catching the butler’s 
eye. 


‘I beg pardon, my lord.’ 
‘_— when poor Algernon stumbled 
and do any of you boys know if 





your brother can swim?’ 

Everard, the ninth, said that Alger- 
non had floated once in the Padding- 
ton Baths, but could n’t swim. 

‘Ah! I was hoping but in any 
case, coming into the water from that 
height well, well, we must face 
our troubles bravely. Another glass of 
sherry, Jenkins.’ 

As they passed through the hall on 
their way to the drawing-room, Lord 
Blight stopped a moment at the aner- 
oid barometer and gave it an encourag- 
ing tap. 

‘It looks like another fine day to- 
morrow,” he said to Cuthbert, the 
second Podby. ‘The panorama from 
the Scalby cliffs is unrivaled. We 
might drive over and have a look at it.’ 

Fortunately the weather held up. A 
week later the Podby family had been 
thinned down to five, and the seven- 
teenth Earl of Blight was beginning 
to regain his usual equanimity. His 
health, too, was benefiting by the con- 
stant sea-air and change; for, in order 
that no melancholy associations should 
cast a gloom over their little outings, 
he took care to visit a different health- 
resort each time, feeling that no ex- 
pense or trouble should be spared in a 
matter of this kind. It was wonderful 
with what vigor and alertness of mind 
he sat down in the evenings to the 
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preparation of his speech on the Coast 
Erosion Bill. 

One night after dinner, when all th 
‘Podby’ family (Basil and Percy) had 
retired to bed, Gertie (Countess of 
Blight) came into her husband’s li- 
brary and, twirling the revolving book- 
case with restless fingers, asked if she 
could interrupt him for a moment. 

“Yes?” he said, looking up at her. 

‘Iam anxious, Blight,’ she answered. 
‘Anxious about Percy.’ 

‘So am I, my love,’ he responded 
gravely. ‘I fear that to-morrow’ -— he 
consulted a leather pocket-book — 
‘no, the day after to-morrow, some- 
thing may happen to him. I have an 
uneasy feeling. It may ,be that I am 
superstitious. Yet something tells me 
that in the Book of Fate the names of 
Percy and Bridlington’ — he consult- 
ed his diary again — ‘yes, Bridlington; 
the names, as I was saying, of 4 

She interrupted him with an im- 
patient gesture. 

‘You misunderstand me,’ she said. 
‘That is not why I am anxious. I am 
anxious because of something I have 
just learned about Percy. I am afraid 
he is going to be j 

‘Troublesome?’ suggested Lord 
Blight. 

She nodded. 

‘I have learned to-day,’ she ex- 
plained, ‘that he has a horror of high 
places.’ 

‘You mean that on the cliffs of, as 
it might be, Bridlington some sudden 
unbridled terror may cause him to hurl 
himself ——’ 

‘You will never get him to the cliffs 
of Bridlington. He can’t even look out 
of a first-floor window. He won’t walk 
up the gentlest slope. That is why he is 
always playing with the lawn-mower.’ 

The Earl frowned. 

‘This is very grave news, Gertie,’ 
he said. ‘How is it that the boy comes 
to have this unmanly weakness?’ 








‘It seems he has always had it.’ 

‘He should have been taken in hand. 
Even now perhaps it is not too late. 
It is our duty to wean him from these 
womanish apprehensions.’ 

‘Too late. Unless you carried him 
up there in a sack J 

‘No, no,’ protested the Earl vigor- 
ously. ‘My dear, the seventeenth Earl 
of Blight carrying a sack! Impossible!’ 

For a little while there was silence 
while they brooded over the tragic news. 

‘Perhaps,’ said the Countess at last, 
‘there are other ways. It may be that 
Percy is fond of fishing.’ 

Lord Blight shifted uncomfortably 
in his seat. When he spoke it was with 
a curiously apologetic air. 

‘I am afraid, my dear,’ he said, ‘that 
you will think me foolish. No doubt I 
am. You must put it down to the ar- 
tistic temperament. But I tell you 
quite candidly that it is as impossible 
for me to lose Percy in a boating acci- 
dent as it would be for — shall I say? 
— Caruso to appear as Hamlet, or a 
violinist to wish to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. One has one’s art, one’s 
medium of expression. It is at the top 
of the high cliff with an open view of 
the sea that I express myself best. 
Also,’ he added with some heat, ‘I feel 
strongly that what was good enough 
for Percy’s father, ten brothers, three 
half-brothers, not to mention his cous- 
in, should be good enough for Percy.’ 

The Countess of Blight moved sadly 
from the room. 

‘Well,’ she said as she stopped for a 
moment at the door, ‘we must hope for 
the best. Perhaps Percy will overcome 
this aversion in time. You might talk 
seriously to him to-morrow about it.’ 

‘To-morrow,’ said the Earl, refer- 
ring once more to his diary, ‘Basil and 
I are visiting the romantic scarps of 
Filey.’ 

On the day following the unfortu- 
nate accident at Filey the Earl and 
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Countess of Blight reclined together 
upon the cliffs of Bridlington. 

‘If we only had had Percy here!’ 
sighed the Earl. 

‘It was something to have got him 
as far as the beach,’ said the Countess, 
hopefully. ‘Perhaps in time — a little 
higher every day ‘ 

The Earl sighed again. 

‘The need for self-expression comes 
strongly upon the artist at a time like 
this,’ he said. -‘It is not for me to say 
that I have genius 

‘It is for me to say it, dear,’ said his 
wife. 

“Well, well, perhaps in my own line. 
And at the full height of one’s powers 
to be balked by the morbidity, for I 
can call it nothing else, of a Percy 
‘**Podby!” Gertie,’ he went on dream- 
ily, ‘I wish I could make you under- 
stand something of the fascination 
which an artist finds in his medium. 
To be lying here, at the top of the 
world, with the lazy, crawling sea be- 
neath us so many feet below ——’ 

‘Look,’ said the Countess suddenly. 
She pointed to the beach. 

The Earl rose, stretched his head 
over the edge and gazed down. 

‘Percy,’ he said. 

“Yes. Almost exactly beneath us.’ 

‘If anything fell upon him from 
here,’ said the Earl thoughtfully. ‘it is 
quite possible that , 

Suddenly the fascination whereof he 
had spoken to her came irresistibly 
home to the Countess. 

‘Yes,’ she said, asifina trance, ‘ifany- 
thing fell upon him from here—and she 
gave her husband a thoughtful push— 
‘it—is—quite— possible —that i 














At the word ‘that’ the Earl reached 
Percy, and simultaneously the title 
expired. 

Poor Blight! — or perhaps, since the 
title was never really his, we should say 
‘Poor Blighter!’ It is difficult to with- 
hold our sympathy from him. 


[The Atheneum] 


MASKS: A SOLILOQUY IN 
ENGLAND 


BY GEORGE SANTAYANA 


WHEN we are children we love put- 
ting on masks to astonish our elders; 
there is a lordly pleasure in puzzling 
those harmless giants who are not in 
the secret. We ourselves, of course, 
know that it is only a disguise; and 
when presently we pull it off, their sur- 
prise at recognizing us is something de- 
liciously comic. Yet, at bottom, this 
compulsory return to nature is a little 
sad; our young empiricism would like 
to take appearances more seriously. 
To an unsophisticated mind every 
transformation seems as credible as it 
is interesting: there is always danger 
and hope of anything. Why should 
people hesitate to believe something 
intrinsically so plausible as that Johnny 
should have acquired a bull’s head, 
or that little Alice should sudden- 
ly develop a red nose and furious 
mustachios? 

That is just the sort of thing that 
would happen if this stupid world were 
only more natural; but the trouble with 
old people is that their minds have be- 
come stagnant, dominated as they are 
by precedent and prejudice; it is too 
much of an exertion for them to im- 
agine anything but what they have al- 
ways seen. Even when they tell us 
about religion, which is so full of ex- 
citing and lovely things that we know 
must be true, they seem to be trying to 
remember something they have read 
or heard of, and quite spoil the story; 
they don’t seem to understand at all, 
as we do, why it all happens. They are 
terrible believers in substance, and can 
hardly lend themselves to the way- 
ward game of experience. This, after all, 
would n’t matter so much; it is not 
worth while playing with people who 
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don’t relish games. The subtlest part 
of the pleasure is being blindfolded on 
purpose and feeling lost when you know 
you are not lost. Empiricism would 
be agony if anyone was s0 silly as really 
to forget his material status and to be- 
come the sport of his passing ideas. 
But masks are great fun in them- 
selves; when you are fundamentally 
sane it is pleasant to play the madman 
and to yield to the eloquence of an im- 
agined life, and it is intolerable to have 
their game spoiled by some heavy- 
footed person who constantly reminds 
you of the discovered facts and will not 
lend himself to the spirit of your fiction, 
which is the deepest part of your own 
spirit. No one would be angry with a 
man for unintentionally making a mis- 
take about a matter of fact; but if he 
perversely insists on spoiling your story 
in the telling of it, you want to kick 
him; and this is the reason why every 
philosopher and theologian is justly 
vexed with every other. When we are 
children the accident and fatality of 
having been born human are recent 
and only half welcome; we still feel a 
little hurt at being so arbitrarily con- 
fined to one miserable career and forced 
to remain always consistent; we still 
see the equal antecedent propriety of 
being anybody or anything else. Masks 
afford us the pleasing excitement of re- 
vising our so accidental birth certifi- 
cate and of changing places in spirit 
with some other changeling. 
Nevertheless, the game soon tires. 
Although children are no believers in 
substance, they are substances them- 
selves without knowing it. The mask 
refuses to grow on to their. flesh: it 
thwarts their rising impulses. Play- 
acting is seldom worth the commit- 
ments it involves; your part, after a few 
enthusiastic rehearsals, turns out not 
really to suit you. It seemed at first to 
open up splendid adventures and give 
you a chance to display your unsus- 
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pected passions and powers; but now 
you begin to think your speeches ridic- 
ulous and your costume unbecoming. 
You must pull off the mask to see 
clearly and to breathe freely: you are 
overheard indulging in asides that are 
out of character, and swearing in the 
unvarnished vernacular; and when the 
performance at last is over, what a re- 
lief to fling away your wig and your 
false beard, and relapse into your honest 
self! There is no place like home, al- 
though there may be better places; and 
there is no face like one’s own, for com- 
fort to the wearer. 

The Englishman likes to be com- 
fortable, and he hates masks. It is 
pleasant to be straightforward, as it is 
to be clean. Mere facades offend him 
so much that he actually manages to 
build houses without them; they have 
creepers, they have chimneys, they 
have bow-windows, they have several 
doors, but they have no front. 

His Empire, too, for all its extent 
and complexity, presents no imposing 
facade to the world; it seems to elude 
observation and to be everywhere 
apologizing for its existence. Its ene- 
mies, on the contrary, both at home 
and abroad, are blatancy itself, always 
parading their heroisms and their am- 
bitions; and one wonders how a power 
so hated, so hesitant, and so involun- 
tary can last at all. But it has a certain 
plastic invulnerability; you pummel it 
and trample on it here, and its strength 
turns out to have lain in quite another 
quarter. It is like the sort of man who 
serves it, a pale, languid youth, sprawl- 
ing on cushions, and lisping a little 
when he cares to take his pipe out of 
his mouth at all; but what is your sur- 
prise when, something having hap- 
pened, -he gets up and knocks you 
down. 

Nothing had prepared you for that; 
no philosophical eloquence or resound- 
ing coup d’état: he is perhaps a little 
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surprised himself at his energy. He 
blushes if by chance any warm gesture 
or expression has escaped him; he feels 
that it misrepresents his average senti- 
ment; the echo of it sounds hollow in 
his ear, and just because it was so 
spontaneous he detests it as if it had 


- been a lie. The passing grimaces of 


passion, the masks of life, are odious to 
him; yet he is quite happy to be de- 
ceived and to be masked by a thick 
atmosphere of convention, if only this 
atmosphere is temperate and sustained. 
He will be loyal to any nonsense that 
seems to justify his instincts and that 
has got a domestic stamp; but elabo- 
rate original lies are not in his nature. 


Intrigue requires a clear perception 
of the facts, an insight into other peo- 
ple’s motives, and a power of sustained 
simulation; he is not clever at any of 
these things. Masks, wigs, cowls, and 
stays are too troublesome; if you are 
not always on the watch, the damned 
things will fall off. He prefers to dress 
his personage more constitutionally; 
the dyes he uses must be all indelible, 
such as religion and education can sup- 
ply. These, with the habit of his set or 
profession, are his life-long make-up 
and his second nature; his only mask is 
the imperturbed expression which time 
and temperance have chiseled in his 
face. 


: [The Observer] 
MR. VACHEL LINDSAY EXPLAINS AMERICA 


Mr. Vacuet Linpsay, the well- 
known American poet, gave his last re- 
cital of his poems in London on Friday 
evening, October 29. In the interview 
given below he speaks of the future of 
America and Anglo-American relations 
and his experiences in England, and re- 
pudiates the ephithet ‘jazz’ as applied 
to his own poetry. 

When I went to see Mr. Vachel Lind- 
say it was his mother who received me. 
Anyone who has been led astray by 
foolish reports into thinking of Vachel 
Lindsay as a kind of cross between Vil- 
lon and a teetotal Burns had better 
talk for a little time to Mrs. Lindsay. 
She is serenely and finely indignant at 
the way journalists have fastened on 
her son the epithet of ‘jazz.’ Indeed, 
acquiescence in such epithets show but 
a poor acquaintance with Lindsay’s 
work. One does not associate ‘jazz’ 
with high seriousness or poetic depth. 


Now, Mr. Lindsay most distinctively 
is — poet and missionary. The latter 
is in his blood. Mrs. Lindsay told me 
of her daughter in China, whose hus- 
band is at the head of one of the biggest 
educational missions there. And it is 
easy to see, in talking to this upright, 
determined, forcible little lady from 
Lincoln’s city, from whom Vachel 
Lindsay derives that crusading quality 
which has given him sympathy for the 
Salvation Army and the Anti-Saloon 
League. His mission is traditional and 
a thing of family training; but his 
poetry — that is of grace. It is his gos- 
pel; he is a poet because he loves the 
people. He is at the antipodes to such 
an artist as Whistler, with his tired fal- 
lacies of cosmopolitan art. 

‘My son,’ said Mrs. Lindsay, ‘and 
other young men, such as Lee Masters 
and Sandberg, were determined to 
write about what they knew and the 
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places where they lived. It used to be 
the habit for Americans to come to 
Europe, and then produce the echoes of 
European culture. Vachel writes about 
his home and his own people.’ 

‘In fact,’ I said, ‘he is in the true 
sense a realist, as Jane Austen was, and 
as Mark Twain alone of American 
writers has been.’ 

Just then Mr. Lindsay himself came 
in. I had heard him recite his poems, 
but had not met him before. He is not 
short, but his great sturdiness, a curi- 
ous thrust of his body, gives him a four- 
square appearance —a good man to 
stand behind in a rush, but an ugly 
man to butt against. He has a very ob- 
servant blue eye, and a serious, ex- 
pectant expression which will break up 
suddenly at some humorous idea, or at 
a humorous twist in the conversation. 
He has the genuine modesty of the man 
who does not mind talking to you about 
himself or his work when he is sure you 
are interested. He gives one a great 
impression of force held in reserve, of 
controlled passion, and a high degree 
of sensibility. 

Mrs. Lindsay half laughingly told 
her son that she had been asking me 
not to mention ‘jazz.’ 

‘But, Mrs. Lindsay,’ said I, ‘I must 
mention the word — if only to say that 
a poet who writes of jazz, a poet who 
writes jazz poems even, is not neces- 
sarily a jazz poet. One might as well 
call Mr. Lindsay the well-known Con- 
golese artist. And, anyway, what is 
jazz?’ 

Mr. Lindsay has the admirable 
American custom of taking a question 
seriously, and answering it. My ques- 
tion was largely rhetorical — but I was 
glad I had asked it, because he gave 
me immediately a most illuminating 
explanation of jazz. 

‘No. I don’t think I’m a jazz poet. 
I’m not nervous, nor jerky. And jazz 
is both. But I think jazz has good 


points — only it uses its opportunities 
badly. It has two great advantages. It 
has freedom to use any instrument. 
That’s a fine thing. But what do the 
jazz musicians do? They use tea- 
trays, coal scuttles, fire irons—things 
that make noise, simply. Then they 
have the opportunity given them by - 
their power of leaving their original 
rhythm, departing from it as widely as 
possible; and then, when it has been al- 
most forgotten, when it is resting, 
sleeping in the listener’s mind like 
something he heard in another world, 
they can come back to it. But then, 
again, they leave their first rhythm 
inerely to wallow in noise and tumult. 
They don’t go after beauty.’ 

‘Your work,’ said I, ‘shows an as- 
tonishing appreciation of the negro, of 
his capacity for song and beauty. 
Don’t you think jazz misjudges and 
misinterprets the negro— is a great 
travesty of negro music?’ 

Mr. Lindsay was most emphatic. 
“It is not at all the true negro music. 
Jazz is essentially restless. The negro 
music has at its heart a lullaby. It is 
the crooning song of the world. It is 
soft, and low, and gentle, and full of 
tears and longing and resignation. It 
has nothing of the nervous, staccato, 
impatient movement of the jazz.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘I’m glad you don’t 
regard yourself as a jazz poet. I have 
always insisted over here that you are 
the most traditional of American poets. 
Do you think so?’ 

But Mr. Lindsay was not to be drawn 
on his own esthetics. So I gave him 
some of those big general questions 
which would dismay anyone but an 
American. 

‘What about the future in the States, 
Mr. Lindsay? Where is the true Ameri- 
can spirit to be found? Has the sceptre 
departed from Boston?’ 

Mr. Lindsay had evidently heard of 
Boston. I think he’s forgiven Boston 
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. and all lovers of Mark Twain 
know that Boston needs much forgive- 
ness; but he did n’t want to talk about 
Boston. 

‘I find here,’ he said, ‘that English 
people have their own idea of America. 
When they speak of America they gen- 
erally mean just New England. It’s 
especially so now, with the Mayflower 
celebrations on. They know nothing 
except those few states down East 
which are not American at all— are 
only a little bit of America. Look here.’ 

Mr. Lindsay then produced from his 
pocket what he calls his map of 
America. It is an ordinary moderate- 
sized scale map of the United States; 
but cutting across and over regular 
state boundaries are fierce, vehement, 
broad pen-markings, and painted in, in 
bold ink, are Mr. Lindsay’s new names. 
Away on the Southwest he has marked 
out, with California as its heart, New 
Italy; in the East he marks the little 
country which is New England. With 
Virginia as its center comes the Great 
South. Above that the huge district of 
the Middle West. Then striking from 
the boundaries of Canada right down 
to Mexico comes the great district, 
New Arabia, with Santa Fé as its 
capital and symbol. 

‘That,’ he said, ‘is the future of 
America. I call it the Desert. It’s the 
best name I can think of, but it is not 
desert. But those illimitable plains and 
mountains with oases of townsand tilled 
fields are more like Arabia than any- 
thing else. I have walked across it 
from end to end. When I journeyed 
over it the horizon seemed to me far- 
ther off than it did when I crossed the 
Atlantic. That desert is vast. It can 
never be subjected to the industrial 
civilization that has caught the East or 
the near West. I often call it “‘The 
American splendor.”’ 

It is of that country Mr. Lindsay 
sings in his “The Santa Fé Trail’: 
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I am caught in the web the night-winds spin. 
The edge of the wheat-ridge speaks to me. 

I talk with the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
And now I hear, as I sit alone, 

In the dusk, by another big Santa Fé stone, 
The souls of the tall corn gathering round 

And the gay little souls of the grass in the ground. 
Listen to the tale the cotton-wood tells. 

Listen to the wind-mills, singing o’er the wells. 
Listen to the whistling flutes without price 

Of myriad prophets out of paradise. 

Harken to the wonder 

That the night air carries . . . 

Listen . . . to. . . the whisper . 

Of ...the... prairie... fairies. . . 


‘And have you enjoyed your stay in 
England, Mr. Lindsay?’ 

‘I have had as good a time in Eng- 
land as an English visitor has in 
America. As you know, we have had 
many English visitors these last years, 
and they ’ve all said we’ve given them 
avery good time. Well, I’ve had quite 
as good a time as any of them. Every 
English poet has been more kind and 
hospitable to me than I can say.” 

‘And you do, I hope,’ I asked, ‘feel 
confident about the future of Anglo- 
American friendship?’ 

Mr. Lindsay is, in the good sense, a 
politician. That is, he is a citizen, and 
takes the responsibilities of citizenship 
seriously. Hence, whether one agrees 
with it or not, his advocacy of prohibi- 
tion. And as a good citizen of the 
States he is a good world-citizen. 

‘I believe,’ he said, ‘many things are 
working for a unity of the nations, for 
a great unity of the peoples. And there 
are other forces fighting against it. And 
I believe that one of the greatest, most 
dependable, best defended bulwarks 
of world peace is—the English 
dictionary.’ 

‘Some of your poems, Mr. Lindsay, 
bear the caption ‘“‘in the American 
language.” 

“Yes, but the American language is 
made up of English words. And in 
that common language lies a great 
hope.’ 

















. [The Times] 
‘AND THERE WAS A GREAT.CALM’ 


(November 11, 1918) 


BY THOMAS HARDY 


I 

There had been years of Passion — 
caustic, cold — 

And much Despair, and Anger heaving 
high, 

Care whitely watching Sorrows mani- 
fold, 

Among the young, among the weak 
and old — 

And the Spirit cf Compassion whis- 
pered, ‘Why?’ 


II 

Men had not paused to answer. Foes 
distraught 

Pierced the thinned peoples in a brute- 
like blindness, 

Philosophies that sages long had 
taught, 

And Selflessness, were as an unknown 

thought, 

And ‘Hell!’ and ‘Shell!’ were yapped 

at Loving-kindness. 


III 
The feeble folk at home had grown full- 
used 
To ‘dug-outs,’ ‘snipers,’ ‘Huns,’ from 
the war-adept 
In the mornings heard, and at evetides 
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To day-dreamt men in millions, when 
they mused — 

To nightmare-men in millions, when 
they slept. 


IV 


Waking to wish existence timeless, 
null, 

Sirius they watched above where 
armies fell: 

He seemed to check his flapping when, 
in the lull 

Of night a boom came thencewise, like 
the dull 

Echo of a stone dropped into some 
deep well. 


V 


So, when old hopes that earth was bet- 
tering slowly 

Were dead and damned, there sounded 
‘War is done!’ 

One morrow. Said the bereft, and 
meek, and lowly, 

‘Will men some day be given to grace? 
yea, wholly, 

And in good sooth, as our dreams used 
to run?’ 
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VI 


Breathless they paused. Out there men 
raised their glance 

To where had stood those poplars lank 
and lopped, 

As they had raised it through the four 
years’ dance 

Of Death, in the now familiar mud of 
France; 

And murmured, ‘Strange, this! How? 
All firing stopped?’ 


VII 


Aye; all was hushed. The about-to-fire 
fired not. 

The aimed-at moved away in trance- 
lipped song. 

One checkless regiment slung a clinch- 
ing shot 

And turned. The Spirit of Irony 
smirked ‘What? 

Spoil peradventures woven of Rage 
and Wrong?’ 
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Vill 


Thenceforth no flying fires inflamed the 
gray, 

No hurtlings shook the dewdrop from 
the thorn, 

No moan perplexed the mute bird on 
the spray; 

Worn horses mused: ‘We are not 
whipped to-day’; 

No weft-winged engines blurred the 
moon’s thin horn. 


Ix 


Calm fell. From Heaven distilled a 
clemency; 

There was Peace on earth; and Silence 
in the sky: 

Some could, some could not, shake off 
misery: 

The Sinister Spirit sneered: ‘It had to 
be!’ 

And again the Spirit of Pity whispered 
‘Why?’ 
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[The Hibbert Journal] 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS 


BY H. H. SCULLARD, M.A., D.D. 


Just now when England, Holland, 
and America are uniting to honor the 
memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, it is 
natural to ask again concerning the 
faith that was in them. How came 
they to be what they were? What were 
the things most surely believed among 
them, and, believing which, they were 
empowered so to act and suffer that 
three hundred years after they left 
these shores millions of their fellows 
should wish to recall their deeds? The 
best answer is to be found in the 
writings of their great teacher, John 
Robinson. 

It is hard for some of us to appre- 
ciate the theology of the Pilgrims. We 
have traveled so far away from their 
standpoint, and the temper of the 
times in which we live is different. 
Some of us wonder how the passengers 
of the Mayflower succeeded in getting 
to the other side of the Atlantic with 
so much theological lumber on board. 
Yet, lumber or ballast, hindrance or 
help, they arrived at their desired 
haven, and became the founders of a 
new world. Shall we? Is our faith ade- 
quate to a venture equally heroic and 
to a work equally enduring? 

They believed in God. Do we? We 
may claim to have a larger faith, but 
is it as firm a faith as theirs? In the 
things of the spirit it is quality rather 
than size that counts. We have a pa- 
thetic confidence in numbers and re- 
joice in big demonstrations. But the 
Pilgrims had read their New Testa- 
ments, and arrived at another concep- 
tion of the methods of the Divine oper- 
ation. They believed in small churches 
and individual effort, in the weak 


things of the world, which God had 
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chosen. It sometimes seems as if we 
believed in big organizations and a fair 
show in the flesh. They were Separa- 
tists. We are Unionists. They bore 
witness to the world. We try to govern 
it. Is it the one and the same Spirit 
working in them and in us? 

And as to the God we believe in — 
how different are our conceptions from 
theirs! There is quite enough in popu- 
lar theological writing to make us 
doubt whether the God of the Pilgrims 
is our God. John Robinson’s idea of 
God was that of the great Egoist of the 
Universe. One can imagine the horror 
and resentment of those who have been 
brought up on a diet: of Spencerian al- 
truism and mistaken it for the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. ‘That is not the God, 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
they will exclaim, ‘but the teaching of 
Antichrist — selfishness, brute-force, 
Nietzscheism, diabolism, anything but 
a truly ethical conception of Deity.’ 
To worship a self-centred God is in 
their opinion to hand over the world to 
perdition, so far at least as man can do 
so. Nevertheless, such was the God in 
whom these strong, patient, self-sacri- 
ficing Pilgrims believed. ‘God loveth 
himself first and most, as the chiefest 
Good.’ Were they right, or are we? 
or is it a matter of indifference what 
conception we form? Are we always 
something better or other than our 
creed? A gentle and pure-minded 
Indian, we are told, will often take a 
strange delight in the savage and re- 
pulsive images of Siva. 

Unlike Luther and some other of the 
sixteenth-century reformers, Robinson 
was a lover of philosophy. To him the 
universe was a rational order, and 
‘nothing true in right reason, and 
sound philosophy, is, or can be, false in 
divinity.’ There was little of the mys- 
tic about him, except in the sense that 
vital religion is always mystical, and 
still less of the fanatic. Every doctrine 
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must justify itself in the court of Rea- 
son, or at least be accepted on ration- 
ally approved authority. And from 
this point of view is there not much to 
be said for his conception of God? If 
God be the first and ultimate reality, 
must He not be self-contained? ‘Of 
Him and through Him and unto Him 
are all things.’ God does not exist for 
any end outside Himself: He is Himself 
the Creator of ends. He does not exist 
primarily for the good of the creature: 
the creature exists for Him. The mod- 
ern humanitarian notion that the goal 
of the universe is the well-being of 
man would have seemed to Robinson 
an impious inversion of the truth. God 
is supreme in his own dominions or 
He is not God. A finite God is no God 
at all, but a pale projection of man’s 
fancy, creating a God in the image of 
self, or, as Robinson might have put it, 
‘making a bridge of his own shadow 
_ only to fall into the water.’ The glory 
of God is infinitely more than the good 
of men. It is the cause and ground and 
substance of all good. How, then, can 
a rational God love men more than He 
loves Himself? The love of God for 
men is the love of his own work in 
them. God loves all good things, ‘as 
he communicates with them, less or 
more, the effects of his own goodness.’ 

And why should we deny to God 
what we wish to secure for the lowliest 
of men, the privilege of self-realization 
and self-expression? If God were not 
always realizing Himself in the crea- 
ture He would cease to be God and 
become as one of us. Unlimited self- 
realization is the prerogative of Deity, 
a prerogative not laid aside at the In- 
carnation, but finding its supreme vin- 
dication in the Cross. But is not the 
essence of the Divine character self- 
sacrifice? I do not think Robinson 
would have said so. He would have 
scrutinized the word much more closely 
than we are in the habit of doing before 
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applying it to a holy and omnipotent 
God. Sacrifice is a dangerous word to 
use of Deity without qualification or 
comment. There are meanings of the 
word which we have no right to ac- 
cept in thinking about God. ‘God so 
loved the world that He gave his only- 
begotten Son.’ But love is more than 
sacrifice, and giving cannot impoverish 
God. 

The ‘sacrifice’ of God might have 
meant not simply the condemnation 
of the world, which according to Chris- 
tian theology it did, but the ruin of the 
world, which it was meant to avert. 
God loved Himself before He loved the 
world. Creation and redemption are 
alike the consequence of the Divine 
self-love. So the same Evangelist, who 
speaks of the love of God for the world, 
records the prayer of Jesus, which looks 
beyond all sacrifice and all redemption 
to a far-off Divine event, which is 
neither primarily the salvation of the 
world nor the perfecting of the Church, 
but the revelation of the glory of God 
— ‘That they may behold my glory 
which Thou hast given me, for Thou 
lovest me before the foundation of the 
world.’ The glory of God and not the 
salvation of the race was the prime 
object of the Incarnation and the 
Cross. 

So at least it seemed to Robinson. 
This was the determinative thought in 
all that he wrote — a God glorious in 
holiness, fearful in praises, doing what- 
soever He pleased in the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of 
the earth. There were no limits to His 
power. The wills of men He turned 
whithersoever He would, but always, 
whether in renewing or in hardening, 
without doing violence to human free- 
dom. Even sin was no obstacle, but 
only an occasion for the manifestation 
of the Divine glory. With relentless 
logic, shattering the distinction be- 
tween ‘permitting’ and ‘ordering’— 
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for how can God ‘permit’ what He is 
powerless to prevent?—he boldly 
asserts that ‘God orders both the sin 
and the sinner to His own supernatural 
ends.’ Limitations of knowledge or of 
power, whether proceeding from the 
Divine nature or from the Divine will, 
were derogatory to the glory of God. 
The Moral Governor of the Universe 
never for one moment, through lack of 
power or lack of knowledge, lost con- 
trol of the vast system of discordant 
and conflicting wills of men. It was 
His all-seeing eye and all-embracing 
purpose which directed the whole 
course of human history. Nothing was 
done without Him. Even a limited 
atonement appeared to the Pilgrims 
more tolerable than the conception of 
a God powerless to achieve his ends. 
They believed in a strong God, and so 
were strong. They believed that God 
was free, and so became the advocates 
of human freedom. 

But the God who was strong enough 
to achieve his own ends was able also 
to reveal his will to men. This had 
been done once for all in the Bible, 
which was a convenient summary, but 
not a complete transcript, of all the 
oracles of God. Many of the words of 
men inspired by the Spirit of God had 
not been committed to writing. What 
the Canonical Scriptures contained 
was all that was necessary for ‘salva- 
tion’ and ‘obedience.’ And _ these 
oracles are living oracles, and so, 
thoughnone may add tothem, they have 
the power of revealing more of the will 
of God, as men may be prepared to re- 
ceive it. There is no more frequently 
quoted sentence in Robinson’s works 
than the words of his parting address 
to the Pilgrims on leaving Holland, 
‘The Lord has more truth and light 
yet to break forth out of His holy 
Word.’ The Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists had alike forgotten this, and so 
came to ‘a period’ in religion. Every- 


thing was being stereotyped. In Eng- 
land the laxer Church party was turn- 
ing the Gospel into ‘an easier law,’ and 
the Puritan party into a harder law, 
both forgetting that the Gospel is not 


. a law of commandments contained in 


ordinances, but a law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus. Against this per- 
version of the truth Robinson pro- 
tested. There were no final and in- 
fallible interpreters of the Word of 
God. Let every man remember that 
‘the Word of God neither came from 
him nor to him alone.’ Least of all 
were his own interpretations a law to 
the Church he served. He urged the 
Pilgrims ‘to follow him no further than 
he followed Christ, and if God should 
reveal anything to us by any other in- 
strument of his to be as ready to re- 
ceive it as ever we were to receive any 
truth by his ministry.’ 

As compared with some of the utter- 
ances of his Puritan contemporaries 
and successors, this is the language of 
liberalism and of liberty. Moreover, 
Robinson was prepared to allow that 
all parts of the Bible itself were not of 
equal value. No word of Scripture 
should be neglected, but there were 
‘main truths,’ and ‘the Gospel is the 
more principal part of the Word.’ Yet 
Robinson has not the boldness of some 
of the earlier Reformers — Luther, for 
example, and Tyndale — in his treat- 
ment of Scripture. The hand of Cart- 
wright was heavy upon the men of his 
generation. He never worked out his 
idea of progressive revelation or dis- 
tinguished sufficiently between the 
Eternal Spirit and the changing forms. 
The New Testament was too much of 
a copy book even to Robinson. But 
then it is given to very few, if any, of 
the enunciators of great principles to 
apply them consistently and com- 
pletely in every particular. How far 
some of us still are, in spite of all that 
our New Testament scholars have 
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done for us, from realizing the progres- 
sive character of New Testament reve- 
lation, and from laying hold of the 
Gospel beyond the gospels. We are not 
as advanced as Tyndale was, and the 
battle of the Reformation is still being 
fought on the field of New Testament 
scholarship. 

But if Robinson had not the spiritual 
genius of Tyndale, he had great open- 
ness of mind, wide knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, and much common sense in ap- 
plying it. He had discovered in it the 
true note of inspiration, which is certi- 
tude — ‘The truth of God goes not by 
peradventures, neither needs it any 
such paper-shot as likelihoods are to 
assault the adversary withal.’ Prob- 
ability was not for him the very guide 
of life. The will of God could be 
known, ‘To the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they do not speak according 
to this word surely there is no morning 
for them.’ But the morning had come 
for the Pilgrims, and theirs was the 
confidence of those who were walking 
in the light of the Lord. 

It was also a great advantage to 
these pioneers in religion that they 
knew what they meant by the Church. 
In the Church of England, from which 
they sorrowfully withdrew, they found 
conflicting views as to what constituted 
the visible Church, and none of these 
seemed to them to agree with Scrip- 
ture. It has always been the misfortune 
of the Church of England that it has 
had no consistent teaching regarding 
the visible Church, and the lack of it is 
one of the barriers to the reunion so 
many desire. Is it not possible for 
Christian people, who to-day, by a 
curious coincidence, are honoring one 
of the greatest of the Separatists, and 
thanking the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church of England for their at- 
tempts to reunite the Churches, to tell 
us plainly what the visible Church 
really is? The Bishops have certainly 
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not made it easier for us to get at the 
real doctrine of the Church of England 
by distinguishing the ‘universal’ from 
the ‘Catholic’ Church and assuring us 
that the latter does not yet exist. 

The idea of the visible Church, 
which the Pilgrims had, may seem to 
some narrow, unpractical, and insuffi- 
cient for the needs of our time, but it 
meant much to them and may not be 
without instruction for us. ‘Many men 
have written much about the notes 
and marks of the true Church, by 
which it is differenced and discerned 
from all other assemblies: and many 
others have sought for it, as Joseph and 
Mary did for Christ, with heavy hearts, 
(Luke ii, 48), that they might there rest 
under the shadow of the wings of the 
Almighty, enjoying the promises of 
his presence and power.’ . . .‘I had 
thought the Churches and people of 
God should have been known by His 
dwelling among them, and walking 
there, and by Christ’s presence in the 
midst of them.’ If that sign of the 
visible Church is present, what other 
sign is necessary? If it is absent, what 
other will suffice? The visible Church 
becomes recognized by all just in the 
same way as an individual Christian. 
Labels are no more necessary in the 
one case than in the other. 

The unity of the Church according 
to Robinson, perhaps with the High- 
priestly prayer of Christ in mind, was 
qualitative and not quantitative. The 
visible Church was ‘one’ because it 
was one in ‘kind’ and one in ‘nature,’ 
not because it had one visible head or 
one common external organization. 
‘All true Churches from the beginning 
to the end of the world are one in na- 
ture and essential constitution’; and 
that which constitutes a Church is the 
meeting of Christian men in the name 
of Christ, the actual fellowship of those 
who have made a public covenant with 
Christ to do all things to the glory of 
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God. The people are the Church, be- 
cause they have become, in this sense 
of definite practical fellowship with 
one another and with Christ, the people 
of God. Officers do not make the 
Church, for the Church existed before 
it had any officers. Sacraments do not 
make the Church, for the Church must 
have been in existence before it could 
receive any sacraments. Even the 
Apostles, extraordinary ministers of 
Christ, as Robinson regards them, were 
God’s gift to the Church and not the 
creators of it. There were Churches 
which were not apostolic foundations, 
and Churches before there were any 
elders to govern them. None of these 
things can be of the essence of the 
Church. They are added to it, but they 
are not constitutive of it. 

It is the Divine fellowship of Chris- 
tian persons that constitutes the 
Church, and ‘we are fully persuaded 
that the Church constitution in which 
we are set, is cast in the apostolical 
mold, and not one day nor hour 
younger, in the nature and form of it 
than the first Church of the New 
Testament.’ 

From this point of view it seemed to 
Robinson that the Church of England 
was not the visible Church. It was not 
constituted as the visible Church of the 
New Testament was constituted. And 
so, though there were real Christians 
within its borders, there were no 
Churchmen. Members of the invisible 
Church there were, but members of the 
visible Church there were none, be- 
cause they were not united in any ‘true 
Church-state.’ There was no ‘Church’ 
of England. The visible Church of 
England was a national Church and re- 
ceived all comers. It not only received 
them, but compelled them to come, 
and penalized them for not coming. It 
was not a society of spiritual persons, 
but ‘clapped and clouted together of 
all persons, of all sorts.” Though Rob- 
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inson says nothing quite so bad of the 
English Church as Hooker’s terrible 
indictment —‘full of liars, dissemblers, 
whoremongers, and drunkards,’ he 
knew that it was not composed of 
spiritual persons, but contained many 
to whom it would have been sacrilege 
to offer the Communion of the Body of 
Christ. ‘Let a man but hire a house 
within the precincts of your parish, and 
he is a joined member in your Church, 
ipso facto, though he cannot manifest 
the least kernel of faith, or repentance, 
yea, though he profess himself an 
atheist, heretic, sorcerer, blasphemer, 
or that which is worse, if worse can be. 
Such an assembly, however it might 
be organized or officered, had not the 
constitution of the visible Church of 
Christ. It was not ‘a spiritual politic 
body’ partaking of an apostolical con- 
stitution, such, for example, as that of 
the Church of Corinth, ‘unto which do 
appertain the oracles of God, sacra- 
ments, censures, government, and 
ministry ecclesiastical,’ . . . and he 
continues, ‘I cannot but confess and 
profess, though with great grief, that 
it is to us a matter of scruple, whic we 
cannot overcome, to give that honor 
unto it which is due from the servants 
of Christ to the Church of Christ, 
rightly collected and constituted.’ 
The apostolical constitution of the 
Church was the essential thine for 
Robinson, bug he also judged as very 
important the apostolical organization 
or government. ‘It is to me a matte! 
of great scruple, and conscience to de- 
part one hair’s-breadth (extra: dinary 
accidents ever excepted) from their 
(the Apostles’) practice and institu 
tion, in anything truly ecclesiastical, 
though never so small in itself. . . .’ 
He may have been too scrupulous in 
this matter. There is no meof that the 
practice and inscitutions of the Church 
were everywhere and ever the same, 
even in the Apostolic age. Still less is it 
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evident that Jesus and His Apostles 
wished them to remain the same for all 
time. But the apostolic models are 
guides to us, and anyone who makes 
essential to the idea of the Church any- 
thing which is not clearly apostolic un- 
churches the Christians of the first 
age, and does it at his own risks. He is 
the enemy most to be feared. Both in 
letter and in spirit the Churches of 
Rome and England seemed to Robin- 
son to have been faithless to the apos- 
tolic ideals. 

The ‘Spiritual lordship of the pre- 
lacy was a mark of Babylon and of 
Antichrist,’ violating not simply the 
letter but the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment. The bishop is ‘a lord over them, 
and not a minister and servant unto 
them, and so bears more sway over 
the profane multitude, whereof those 
Churches most . . » what consist, by 
lording it with his imperious canons, 
and purse-penalties, than many true 
bishops could do, by their faithful 
ministry, and service, according to 
Christ’s testament.’ In apostolic times 
‘the Holy Ghost had appointed sundry 
overseers or bishops over one flock to 
feed it... . It is, then, the unholy 
ghost of Antichrist which hath devised 
one bishop over many flocks, which he 
cannot possibly feed, if he would.’ The 
history of the Pilgrim Fathers shows 
us what may be accomplished by the 
abandonment of the Imperialistic ideal 
of the Christian ministry, and the re- 
discovery of the visible Church. 

Among other points of present-day 
inte:,st in the teaching of John Rob- 
inson are his views on representative 
government, marriage, and divorce. 
With regard to representative govern- 
ment, however necessary or expedient 
it may be in the State, it is out of place 
in the Ghurch. No Christian who 
realizes tiie meaning of his act will vote 
by proxy. The decisions of a Christian, 


exercising the most sacred privileges of 
his calling, are his own decisions, and 
must be taken in full knowledge of the 
actual situation when the voting takes 
place. The bishop or‘elder or delegate 
who is representing him may know, 
but the person represented does not 
know. No man can make a Christian 
decision in the stead of another. This 
cuts at the root of consistorial govern- 
ment whether by elders or bishops. 
Such action is ‘consonant unto the 
papists’ implicit faith.’ It is not neces- 
sary in the visible Church, as under- 
stood by Robinson. ’ 

Marriage is an ordinance of God and 
to be highly esteemed. ‘The love of 
the husband to his wife must be like 
Christ’s to his Church.’ Yet marriage 
is not a Church ordinance, and no 
Christian minister should be required 
to solemnize marriage in the Church. 
It belongs to the ordinances of nature 
and of civil society. There is not neces- 
sarily anything specifically Christian 
in it. And there is no direction in the 
New Testament to show that the 
marriage of even Christian persons 
should be added to the duties of any 
Church officer. 

In regard to divorce Robinson held 
that, according to the teaching of 
Jesus, it was permissible only in the 
case of adultery. In any other circum- 
stances it was not approved by Jesus 
as a sinless act ‘in the court of heaven.’ 
But Robinson does not say definitely 
that the judgment of the highest tribu- 
nal must be transferred to the civil 
courts, and so no Christian magistrate 
be allowed to grant divorce on other 
grounds. It was not so in the Jewish 
courts. Still the law, he thought, 
ought to be stricter in Christian courts 
than in Jewish, because Christian 
hearts were less ‘hard’ than Jewish, 
and so the necessity for relaxation was 
not so pressing. 








[The Poetry Review] 
FREEDOM 


BY A. D. H. ALLAN 





THE wind — the moor — the space 
Are in my veins to-night! 

I want to turn my tear-washed face 
From serfdom’s blight 

And bathe my body in the grace 
Of the sun’s healing light. 


I want a life unpenned 
By prison walls: 
A oo need not on laws de- 
Ad, 
Nor heed the calls 
Of time: a world that has no end — 
Where Love alone enthrals. 


I want to feel the air rush free 
About my naked limbs 

With nothing ’twixt my Sun and me! 
To follow fancy’s whims 

Whilst every bird and cloud and tree 
With song o’erbrims. 


I want to fling a welcome glad 
To any mate: 
To aes —* fortune — good or 
ad... 
In mockery of fate: 
Then sweep away, still careless, happy, 
mad, 
Where fresh delights await. 


But nevermore 
To live Convention’s captive, bound 
in steel! 
Never again to languish, as of yore! 
But live on air, drink Heaven’s wine, 
and feel 
My body, whole and cleansed in every 


pore, 
At Nature’s altar kneel. 


To-night my brain is braced 
To cracking-pitch! 
An artist — I had seized my brush and 
traced 
Beauty in colors rich: 
A sculptor — I had form-engraced 
Life’s every niche: 
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A poet — I had stirred 
an after man to play a noble part 
By fertile thought and word. 
Now, only tears will start — 
My wings must beat unseen, unheard, 
And Love consume my heart! 


One day I know my heart will burst 
This cerement: 
Will wander, wander, till, in joy im- 
mersed, 
I feel the casing of the chrysalis rent 
And immortality peep out to slake its 
thirst 
In Love omnipotent. 


And standing there 
I shall confess 
My faults to a Christ of the open air: 
He shall forgive me, and shall bless 
With infinite, spaceless love and render 
fair 
My nakedness. 


[The Poetry Review] 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


BY DORIS WESTWOOD 


I pip not know the dead could have 
such hair, 

So bright, so shining, and so cruelly 
sweet, 

Soft as in life, so perfumed, so complete, 
Robbed of no subtle charm it used to 
‘wear. 
Death dulls the eye and all the rosy hue 
Of pulsing blood is’servient to his hand, 
I did not know, I did not understand 
That these twain heads would not be 

dulléd too. 


They were too innocent to cherish sin, 

Born twin souls in love’s womb and 
fashioned there 

For pride and laughter, never meant to 
weep. 

How still their faces are, their hands — 
how thin, 

Like living tendrils clings their tumbled 


hair. 
Hide them, they look like children fasi 
asleep. 











